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BELLA COOLA I: PHONOLOGY 


STANLEY NEWMAN 
Mexico, D. F. 


. Consonants 

. Vowels 

. Phonetic structure 

. Phonological changes 

- Morphophonemic changes 


1.1. There are 33 consonant phonemes 


in Bella Coola. 


Stops anv Arrricatives Spizants CONTINUANTS 
non- giot. non- glot. 
glot. glot. 


Labial p wm Wm 
Dental t 

Alveolar c 

Lateral 

Prepalatal k 

Labio-palatal kv 

Velar q 4q 

Labio-velar gq” 4” 

Glottal ? 


1.2. Each of the seven non-glottalized 
stop and affricative consonants occurs in 
two allophonic types. These consonants 
are aspirated before consonants (except 
syllabic m, n, 1) or before word junctures. 
In prevocalic position and before syllabic 
m, n, | they occur as intermediates, that is, 
voiceless unaspirated consonants. The fol- 
lowing examples will illustrate these two 
allophones; in the phonetic writing lower 
case letters will symbolize the aspirated 
forms, and capitals will indicate the inter- 
mediate varieties of these consonants. 

a) Aspirated allophones: pit [pit] thick; 
qlugs [qluds] eye; sqvtik [sq'tik] dorsal fin 
(for the actualization of labialized conso- 
nants with voiceless vowels, as in [q"] for 
q”, see 1.6); Yisck"liidic [?istskle-tsits] I 
throw liquid all over it (as explained in 2.3, 
ii is most commonly pronounced as [e’}). 
9* 


b) Intermediate allophones: q*als [Qwals] 
needles of fir tree; ciccipi [TSitsTSiPi] bird; 
pisti (PalsTi], diminutive of plst, fish scale 
(for the non-phonemic [a], see 1.6 and 1.7); 
qnqnklxitx” [(QenQenKalxitx"| lower it!. 


1.3. The glottal release which accom- 
panies the glottalized stops and affricatives 
(p, t, K, q, kv, qr, ¢, } has the crackling 
fortis quality characteristic of West Coast 
languages. The closure of the glottis pre- 
cedes the stop closure, and the stop is re- 
leased with a strong articulatory force 
before the glottis is opened. 


1.4. Stops and nasals in the dental posi- 
tion are pronounced as true interdentals, 
with the tip of the tongue against the front 
teeth. The s is articulated slightly back of 
this position, the tongue approaching the 
alveolar ridge at a point farther forward 
than that of English s. Though the Bella 
Coola s never takes on the character of an 
interdental lisped [6], the affricatives c and é 
vary between an alveolar and an interdental 
position: sometimes they are heard as [ts] 
and [ts], in the front alveolar position of 
Bella Coola s; at other times they are the 
interdental affricatives [t@] and [té]. This 
shifting in the articulatory position of c and 
é is a free variation. 


1.5. The palatalization in k, K, x and the 
labialization in k*, kv, x”, q”, q”, x” are 
actualized in several allophonic and variant 
forms. The free variations are so numerous, 
especially in the labialized series, that the 
phonetic writing used here is itself a highly 
normalized transcription. It is intended 
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only to indicate the allophones and the 
major variants. : 

A voiced or partially voiced consonantal 
allophone occurs before vowels (except in 
the case of labialization before u, which 
results in a special allophone to be discussed 
below): kV and k*V are actualized as 
{kyV] and [kwV]. 

Before consonants other than m, n, | 
and before word juncture, the allophone is a 
voiceless vowel, which may be schematized 
as [k'C] and [k*C]. There is a tendency 
toward centering the front and back voice- 
less vowels, a tendency less marked in the 
palatals than in the labialized series. The 
voiceless palatalization, though sometimes 
obscured by a slight centering, is always 
perceptibly fronted. But the labialization 
is more frequently and more thoroughly cen- 
tered. The blurred acoustic effect is further 
obscured by the absence of full rounding. 
Not only the voiceless vowel allophone of 
labialization but also its consonantal allo- 
phone and the phoneme w itself are pro- 
nounced with the lips very lax; they vary 
from completely unrounded sounds to only 
slightly rounded varieties. 

Before m, n, | palatalization and labializa- 
tion may be actualized as a brief voiced 
vowel, km and km becoming [kim] and 
and [kum]. But these pronunciations vary 
freely with the voiceless vowel and the con- 
sonant types, resulting in the variants [kim, 
kim, kyam] and (kum, k"m, kwom]. 

The labialized consonants lose their 
labialization before u: k*u is always [ku]. 

The following examples will illustrate 
these allophones and variants. 

a) Consonantal allophone before vowels: 
ka¢an [Kyatsan] tail; q*ax"at [Qwaxwal] 
snow shoe. 

b) Voiceless vowel allophone before word 
juncture and before consonants other than 
m, n, 1: kteutk [k'?TSutk‘] stomach; ?ax*tx” 
tikvix” [?ax"tx" Talkwix"] don’t swallow it. 

c) Voiced vowel, voiceless vowel, and 
consonant variants before m, n, |: Kne 
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[Kints, Kints, Kyants] whale; Kvla [kula, 
Kla, Kwola] belly. 

d) Disappearance of labialization before 
u: kruxani [Kuxyani] oyster; q”x”uusnm 
[4"*xuusnam] intentionally moving the face, 
an actor. 


1.6. When a continuant is preceded or 
followed by a vowel, it is pronounced as a 
non-syllabic consonant. All continuants oc- 
cur under these conditions. Only m, n, | 
have syllabic allophones. This variety oc- 
curs when the continuant is flanked on 
both sides by consonants or by a word junc- 
ture on one side and a consonant on the 
other. Continuants other than m, n, | 
are not found under these conditions. 

The syllabic continuant is preceded by a 
brief vowel of variable quality. Most com- 
monly, this non-phonemic element is a 
central mid vowel with the quality of []. 
The vowel is generally voiced; but frequently 
enough it is only partially voiced, and occa- 
sionally it is heard without voicing, though 
the unvoiced variant is more characteristic 
of this vowel in conjunction with the non- 
syllabic than with the syllabic continuants. 
After palatal consonants the vowel is usually 
raised and fronted, and after labialized 
consonants it tends to be raised to a back 
position. 

When two non-homophonous continuants 
are juxtaposed without vowels on either 
side, qnly the second continuant is syllabic. 

a) Non-syllabic continuant before or 
after vowels: mila [mila] stick, cane; qla 
[qla] fresh water; nan [nan] grizzly bear; 
yuyux” [yuyux"] bracelet; waé [wats] dog. 

b) Syllabic continuant between conso- 
nants or between consonant and word junc- 
ture: ni [ontt] night; mtm [emTem] sea egg; 
sk] [skil, skyal, sk‘l] ice; mnk [mank‘] excre- 
ment; nmnmk [namnomk'] animal. 


1.7. When two homophonous stops or 
affricatives occur in sequence, each is articu- 
lated with a separate closure and release: 
ti txttx [Ti txttx'] a stone; ti k*tmectx [Ti 
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k"Tomtststx'] my husband. Two homoph- 
onous spirants or continuants, however, 
are pronounced as a long consonant with an 
uninterrupted release: ci xnassex [TSi 
xinas‘tsx!] his wife; klix [Kwol-x‘] it’s 
getting hot. The combination ¢ followed 
by s is actualized phonetically as an affrica- 
tive with a long sibilant: naix”uccs 
{naixutsts’] he wept with me. 

A special pronunciation of two homopho- 
nous consonants (other than continuants) 
followed by m, n, or | has been observed. 
Under these conditions the two consonants 
are separated by a voiced vowel, correspond- 
ing to [9], which is perhaps to be regarded 
phonetically as an anticipatory echo of the 
following continuant :tinq"i [tatanqwi] dimin- 
utive of tnx” head; k*ttmci [kYTaTomTSi] 

- diminutive of k*tmc husband; ssmti [sasamTi] 
diminutive of smt mountain; xxnaasi 
[xixna‘si] diminutive of xnas woman. 


1.8. The glottal aspirate h and the glot- 
talized continuants must be regarded as 
defective consonants. They are found so 
rarely that their phonemic status is some- 
what doubtful; no systematic statement can 
be made regarding either their distribution 
or their allophones and variants. The h 
has been found only in the attention-calling 
hacst hey! and in yanahu carrot. In my 
material none of the glottalized continuants 
occurs in word-final position. With the 
exception of w, which I have in only three 
instances, all in medial position, the other 
glottalized continuants are found initially 
and medially. 


2.1. Bella Coola has three vowel pho- 
nemes: i, &, U. 


2 .2. The vowels show a wide «ange of free 
variation. The i is always well fronted. . 
In normally rapid pronunciation it is a high 
mid vowel, generally of the [:] quality, less 
frequently dropping to [e]; in slower pro- 
nunciation it is commonly raised to the 
quality of [i]. 
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The a is characteristically a low central 
vowel. In rapid pronunciation, however, 
it is occasionally fronted and raised to [e] 
after y or a prepalatal consonant: yatn 
{yaTon, yeTon] ratile. After labialized and 
velar consonants it may take on a low back 
quality approaching [o]. 

The u is a back rounded vowel which 
varies from a high or high mid vowel in 
rapid pronunciation to a somewhat lower 
vowel, with the quality of [o], in slow speech. 


2.3. Two non-homophonous vowels in 
juxtaposition are pronounced as a one 
syllable diphthong. The vowel a, in any 
combination with a high vowel, is always 
the nucleus of the diphthong: i or u plus a 
forms a rising diphthong, and a plus i or u 
results in a falling diphthong. A combina- 
tion of the two high vowels, iu or ui, gives 
a rising diphthong. 

Phonetically long vowels are formed by 
the combination of two homophonous vow- 
els. Double high vowels tend to différ 
somewhat in quality from their single coun- 
terparts. The ii combination is usually 
pronounced as [e*] and only rarely is it 
heard with the high mid or high quality 
characteristic of i. Similarly, uu is generally 
[o] and is seldom raised to the higher 
positions more common for u. The aa 
combination is always [a"]. This long-vowel 
articulation of double vowels describes the 
pronunciation of younger people, who were 
my principal informants. In the speech of 
my older Bella Coola informants, the double 
vowels were articulated as echo vowels: 
ii, aa, uu appeared as [e?4, [a], [07°], the 
vowel being interrupted by a glottal stop 
or rasp and ending in a weakly articulated 
or voiceless vowel. 


3.1. Phoneme combinations have very 
few restrictions. The following are the only 
systematic limitations that apply to the 
sequence of phonemes within the word. 

a) w, y, and ? do not occur between con- 

‘sonants or between a consonant and a word 
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juncture. They are found only before, 
after, or between vowels. 

b) The prepalatal consonants k, Kk, and x 
do not occur before u. When a morpheme 
ending in a prepalatal is added to one be- 
ginning in u, the prepalatal is changed to its 
corresponding labio-palatal (4 .2). 

c) The labio-velar consonants do not occur 
before u. In morpheme combinations a 
final labio-velar is automatically changed 
to its corresponding velar before u (4.3). 

Only the first statement, it will be noted, 
involves a restriction on the sequence of 
consonants. The almost unlimited tolera- 
tion of the language for consonant clusters 
is a striking peculiarity of Bella Coola. 
This is a structural characteristic found in 
other Salish languages,’ but it seems to 
have developed farther in Bella Coola than 
elsewhere in this group. Bella Coola words 
made up entirely of consonants are frequent, 
as Imkmip jack-pine tree, sklxlxc I’m getting 
cold, ti tq*lxéntx that which is fading out. 
And words containing only non-syllabic 
consonants are not rare, as Kxic I looked, 
1E*tx” make it big!, ix*tle I went through 
an opening. 


3.2. The word as a structural unit has 
phonological as well as morphological char- 
acteristics. One phonemic limitation ap- 
plies to the word unit: only a consonant, 
not a vowel, can occur as a word-initial 
phoneme. This restriction is not shared by 
all morphemes; prefixes and stems must 
begin with a consonant, but suffixes may 
begin with either a vowel or a consonant. 

Other phonological features of the word 
are derived from the relation between con- 
sonants and word junctures. In juxtaposi- 
tion to a consonant, word juncture functions 
as another consonant (with the exception of 
_ syllabic m, n, 1) in fixing the distributional 
limitations of w, y, ? (3.1a) and in deter- 


1 Gladys A. Reichard, Coeur d’Alene, extract 
from Handbook of American Indian Languages 
3.536 (New York, 1938). May M. Edel, The Tilla- 
mook Language, IJAL 10.9 (1939). 
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mining the allophones of the non-glottalized 
stops (1.2), of the prepalatal and labialized 
consonants (1.5b), and of m, n, | (1.6b). 


3.3. Some negative statements of de- 
scription must be made at this point, be- 
cause of the theoretical importance of the 
fact that Bella Coola lacks certain phonemic 
and structural features generally found in 
other languages. There are no syllables in 
Bella Coola, and no phonemically significant 
phenomena of stress or pitch associated with 
syllables or words. 

Within a sequence of phonemes one can, 
of course, hear acoustic pulsations and even 
differences in the relative degrees of pulsa- 
tion. Such phonetic syllables result partly 
from the acoustic nature of the phonemes 
themselves. Because of their fortis articula- 
tion, glottalized stops and affricatives are 
pronounced with stronger pulsations than 
their non-glottalized types. Vowels and 
syllabic continuants, because of their dura- 
tion and voicing, stand out acoustically 
above all other phonemes in a sequence. 
When two or more syllabics occur in a word 
or sentence, one can clearly hear different 
degrees of articulatory force. But these 
relative stresses in a sequence of acoustic 
syllables do not remain constant in repeti- 
tions of the utterance. 

It is also possible to hear features of 
pitch and intonation, especially in associa- 
tion with syllabic phonemes. A _ high 
stressed tone is generally pronounced on 
the last vowel or syllabic consonant before a 
pause, but this is a variable speech habit. 
In pronouncing words which had undergone 
certain derivational processes forming the 
diminutive, my main informant used a 
special accent with a falling tone on the 
doubled vowel ‘or continuant and a high 
stressed tone on the final suffix vowel. 
Since this accent contrasted with the 
variable stress-tone features in structurally 
similar words, I regarded it as a phonemi- 
cally significant feature and marked it. 
But later comparison with the speech of 
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other informants showed that this accentual 
feature, though often used by them in such 
diminutive formations, was not stable in 
repeated pronunciations of the word, either 
in or out of context. I was unable to find 
any difference of meaning associated with 
the presence or absence of the accent. 
Consequently, I had to consider the accent 
as @ frequent but optional speech habit, 
which happened to be used more consistently 
by one of my informants than by the others. 

In summary, then, there are no charac- 
teristics of phoneme grouping that require 
or that can be stated in terms of a struc- 
turally significant unit such as the syllable, 
and no distinctive suprasegmental pho- 
nemes involving stress or pitch. The pho- 
netic structure of the language can only be 
described in terms of the sequence of pho- 
nemes, word junctures, and word groups 
separated by pause. 


4.1. The great majority of phoneme 
changes in Bella Coola are associated with 
specific morphological processes. Auto- 
matic phonological changes, operating out- 
side the limits of morphology, are few. 
Only two automatic changes occur, both 
of them involving the change of consonants 
before u. 


4.2. A prepalatal k, K, or x is changed to 
its corresponding labio-palatal k”, EK”, or x” 
before u: -ik"us forehead (body-part suffix 
combination, composed of -ik visible top sur- 
face and -us face); tx fuk*-us at ti %atquitx 
it’s on top of the book (stem fuk high); nu- 
xilx"-uus it’s getting light outdoors (stem 
xilx become bright). Phonetically this change 
is merely 2 shift from the fronted prepalatal 
position to a mid-palatal point of articula- 
tion, for the labialization of the consonants 
disappears before u as a secondary phonetic 
process (1.5d). But these mid-palatal con- 
sonants must be interpreted phonemically 
as labio-palatals, for their occurrence with- 
out labialization before u is in comple- 
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mentary distribution to their labialized 
character under all other conditions. 


4.3. A labio-velar q”, 4”, or x” is changed 
to its corresponding velar q, 4, or x before u: 
?alqatiiq-uks oars (stem algatiiq™ oar); 
?ag-uul-ic I’m wrapping it up (stem ?aq” 
tie); @”x-uc-m-c I’ll change what I said (stem 
qx" change). 


5.1. The morphophonemic changes in 
Bella Coola are numerous and varied, but 
each has a narrow range limited to only one 
or a few morphological processes or mor- 
pheme combinations. 


5.2. There are several types of change 
affecting the stem phonemes. All of these 
stem changes are associated with the deriva- 
tional processes forming the diminutive and 
the continuative. 

a) Doubling of m, n, 1, or vowel in the 
stem. In some cases the doubling affects 
the first (or the only) m, n, 1, or vowel 
of the stem: kaakpay-i, diminutive of kapay 
humpback salmon; Kmml-i, diminutive of 
kmt fin. In other instances it is the last 
m, n, 1, or vowel which is doubled: mamiis-i, 
diminutive of mamis fly; nukakalls-i, diminu- 
tive of nukakals flounder. 

b) Doubling of a stem consonant (not 
including m,n,1). This type of change may 
also apply either to the first consonant of 
the stem, as in ting’-i, diminutive of tnx” 
head, or to the last consonant, as in snaaxx-i, 
diminutive of snaax slave. 

c) Addition of n in certain cases of initial 
reduplication, resulting in a 12n123 .. . 
form of reduplicated stem: punpul-c I keep 
coming (pul come); cincitum-lx-c I keep 
falling asleep (citum sleep). 

d) Addition of i in certain complete re- 
duplications of two-consonant stems, result- 
ing in a 112112 form: Kixkix-ic I keep seeing 
it (Kx see). 

e) Reduction of a double vowel to a single 
vowel. This stem change may affect the 
first (or only) vowel, as in tupa-i, diminu- 


ee ae 
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tive of tuupa navel, or the last vowel, as in 
quuq"lun-i, diminutive of quluun beaver, 

f) Zeroing of a stem vowel in certain cases 
of reduplication. This change occurs with 
initial and with final reduplication. In 
initial reduplication only the first (or only) 
stem vowel is zeroed in the reduplicated 
portion: silslin-i, diminutive of silin kidney; 
qaxqx-i, diminutive of qax rabbit. With 
final reduplication it is the last (or only) 
stem vowel which is zeroed: ?alquulq"l-i, 
diminutive of ?atqut book ; k*paatpt-i, diminu- 
tive of k*pat liver. 

g) Zeroing of an initial stem s in certain 
cases of initial reduplication, resulting in a 

$2323 . . . reduplicated form: sqmqma-i, 
diminutive of sqma. chest. 

h) Special consonant changes. Several 
types of change are applied to prepalatal, 
labio-palatal, velar, and labio-velar conso- 
nants, some involving a shift of articulatory 
position, others involving a change in the 
manner of articulation. 

A prepalatal consonant is changed to its 
corresponding labio-palatal: tuutkr-ni, di- 
minutive of tuka mink. 

A labio-palatal, velar, or labio-velar con- 
sonant is changed to its corresponding 
prepalatal: sixsix’-ic-alu I keep trying to 
burn it (sx” burn); paxpaxu-k” he’s always 
afraid, tt 1s said (paxu be afraid). 

A prepalatal or labio-palatal stop is 
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changed to a spirant in the same position: 
yaxyaak-i, diminutive of yaki mountain 
goat; mux*muuk’-i, diminutive of muk*” 
cedarbark necklace. 

A velar or labio-velar spirant is changed 
to a non-glottalized stop in the same posi- 
tion: giqnq-i, diminutive of qinx shoe; 
sinaq”miiq’-i, diminutive of sinax”mix” cere- 
monial head-dress. 


5.3. Certain suffixes beginning in a vowel 
are augmented by y or w after stems ending 
in a vowel. When the stem-final vowel is i 
or a, y is inserted; w is used only when the 
stem ends in u: imsta-y-uks people (imsta 
person; -uks, plu.); ?atma-tuminu-w-alu I 
tried to kill you (?atma die; -tuminu, causa- - 
tive lst pers. sing. subj. and 2d pers. sing. 
obj.; -atu, intentional). 


5.4. Certain suffixes undergo reduction. 
The initial vowel of -it we, our is zeroed after 
stems ending in a vowel. The initial con- 
sonant of -nap you (plu. subj.), your (plu.) 
and -naw they, their is zeroed after stems 
ending in a consonant. 


5.5. Contraction takes place between 
certain relational particles and the plural 
article, wa: ?ut to plus wa becomes ?ula; 
?at with, on plus wa becomes ala; x, indirec- 
tive, plus wa becomes xa. 


DEVELOPMENT OF PROTO-MUSKOGEAN *k* 
Mary R. Haas 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


1. Introduction 
2. Reconstructed forms 
3. The time element 


1. Recent re-examination of materials 
assembled for working on Proto-Muskogean! 
has brought to light a new sound corre- 
spondence. This is the correspondence be- 
tween Choctaw-Chickasaw, Alabama-Koa- 
sati, Hitchiti-Mikasuki b, and Creek-Semi- 
nole k, which I now reconstruct as PM *k’, 
replacing an earlier reconstruction *b which 
did not take the Creek-Seminole forms into 
account. The new correspondence is par- 
ticularly interesting, (1) because b does 
not appear as a phoneme in Creek and 
Seminole, and (2) because in the languages 
where b is a phoneme it is anomalous, i.e., 
it is the only voiced stop in such languages. 


2. The full reconstructed forms of im- 
portant cognates showing the development 
of PM *k~ are given below. 

(1) *k*ihi mulberry. Choc. bihi mulberry, 
Koas. bihi-tuba? jig (< big mulberry), 


1See Mary R. Haas, The Classification of the 
Muskogean Languages, in Language, Culture, and 
Personality, pp. 41-56. Whenever it is referred 
to in the footnotes which follow, this paper is 
called simply Classification. 

Most of the linguistic material quoted in this 
paper is taken from my own field notes; indeed, 
all forms not otherwise marked are to be taken as 
belonging in this category. My field work: on 
Creek was made possible through two grants (in 
1936 and 1937) from the Department of Anthro- 
pology, Yale University. During the second of 
these field trips certain materials on Hitchiti and 
Choctaw were also collected. The collection of 
materials on Koasati and on Creek and Seminole 
dialects comprised a part of the work done on the 
history of the towns of the Creek Confederacy 
under a grant from the American Philosophical 
Society (Penrose Fund) in 1938-39. 

2 The phonemes previously written 0, o- are 


Hitch. bi-hasi (read: bih-hasi ?) (Sn)? mul- 
berry-month, Cr., Sem. ki mulberry. Note 
that the combination VhV contracts to V- 
in Cr.; compare Koas. fuhu bee, Cr. fu. 
The same does not hold true of Hitch., 
hence the reading bih-hasi is suggested in 
preference to biv-hasi. 

(2) *kwalyi/a* white oak. Choc. bayyi, 
bayi; Koas. baya, Cr. kala. Note that the 
relationship between the -y- of the second 
Choc. form and the -l- of the Cr. is the 
result, of gemination in opposite directions, 
followed by ungemination.’ The PM form 
is set up with -ly- rather than -yl- because 
the latter apparently develops into -ll- 
in Choc.; note Choc. fuyli ~ fulli (B)* to 
pick, take out. The Cr. form kala is from 
earlier *kalla which ungeminates to kala. 
Compare Cr. culi pine < earlier *culli, 
cognate with Ala., Koas. cuyyi pine. 

(3) *k*akeu: brier, blackberry. Ala., Koas. 
bakcu, Hitch. bake-i, Cr. kacu:. The final 
long vowel in the reconstructed form is based 





here written u, u:. This change applies not only 
to Koasati but to all the Muskogean languages. 

*The abbreviation Sn stands for Swanton. 
Hitchiti words marked in this manner are taken 
from John R. Swanton, A Sketch of the Hitchiti 
Language (unpublished ms.) 

‘In reconstructions of Proto-Muskogean the 
device i/a means that the final vowel is i in the 
languages of the Western division, but a in the 
languages of the Eastern division. Since this 
phenomenon affects only vowels in final position 
it is set up as an alternation rather than as a 
sound correspondence. An even more common 
alternation is the i/u one (see the fourth set of 
cognates below). : 

5 Other examples of gemination and ungemina- 
tion are to be found in Classification, pp. 51-52. 

*The abbreviation B refers to Byington. 
Choctaw forms marked in this manner are taken 
from Cyrus A. Byington, A Dictionary of the 
Choctaw Language, BAE-B 46 (Washington, 
1915). 
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on the Cr. evidence, since Ala. and Koas. 
nouns always end in short vowels and the 
final vowels of Hitch. nouns are always lost 
before the noun-suffix -i. The consonant 
cluster *-kc- has been simplified to -c- in Cr. 
In Cr. it is not uncommon for an original 
medial cluster containing k + another 
consonant to lose the k; compare Choc. 
éukfi, Ala., Koas. cukfi, Hitch. cukf-i, 
Cr. ctfi rabbit; Choc. -naksi, Ala., Koas. 
-nakei, Cr., Sem. -naci side over ribs.” 

(4) *unk*i/u® pawpaw. Choc. umbi, 
Koas. umbu, Cr. utku. PM *n normally > n 
in Choc., e.g. PM *nani/u fish, Choc. nani, 
Ala., Koas. lalu, Hitch. ta-t-i, Cr., Sem. tatu. 
The Choc. development of *unk*i/u, how- 
ever, shows m for *n because k* has devel- 
oped to a labial consonant b. Koas. also 
has m < PM *n, though the development 
of this sound in the word for fish, just 
quoted, would lead us to expect t. Instead 
we have m for the same reason we have it in 
Choctaw. 

(5) *k*iyarnkak chicken hawk. Choc. 
biya*kak (B), Koas. biyakka, Cr. kiya-kka. 
It is assumed that the PM cluster *-nk- 
geminated to -kk- in the languages of the 
Eastern division. . 

(6) *-Ik*i, *-mk*i hand. Choc. -bbak 
(probably < -bbi + *-ak, element of un- 
known meaning), Ala., Koas. -lbi; Hitch. 
-Ib-i, Cr. ‘-pki. Cr. 9 regularly develops 
from m before k. 


(7) *krux"u'* to be roily. Choc. buhu- 


7 For other examples see Classification, p. 51. 

* The symbol n used in this form replaces 
@ which I formerly used as the reconstruction of a 
sound which appears as n in the Western division 
and as } in the Eastern division (Classification, 
p. 44) alongside of an n which remains n in all 
dialects and a ! which likewise remains } in all 
dialects. The choice of the new symbol n is 
dictated by the fact that comparison of Proto- 
Muskogean with Natchez reveals that PM *n (as 
well as PM *n) corresponds to Nat. n. For this 
reason the symbol 6, previously used for n, has 
turned out to be inappropriate. 

* The reconstructed symbol *x” now replaces 
the *f which was formerly used; see Classification, 
p. 45. 
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kati" (B) to churn (< to cause to be roily), 
Cr. kufu:-y-itaé to churn. 

(8) *huk*alupa: slippery elm. Choc. 
balup, Koas. sil-huba, Cr. lupa‘ka. Choc. 
has lost the first syllable of the PM form 
by aphesis, a not uncommon process at 
work in the Muskogean languages,"' and 
the final vowel of the PM form has also 
been dropped. In Koas. the word was com- 
pounded with another stem and the last two 
syllables of the PM form were dropped. 
The Cr. form is < *lupa’k’a metathesized 
< *(hu)k*alupa’. Metathesis is common 
in all the Muskogean languages,” but Cr. 
frequently shows metathesis when none of 
the other languages do, e.g. Choc., Ala., 
Koas. patha, Cr. tAph-i- wide. 

In some instances we find that Choc.- 
Chick., Ala. -Koas., Hitch. -Mik. b appear as 
pin Creek. These instances might be inter- 
preted as borrowings (Creek would have to 
borrow b as p, since it has no b-phoneme), 
but most of them can be explained as in- 
stances of dissimilation since they occur in 
the neighborhood of k. In other words, it 
seems likely that PM *-kk"- and *-k"k- have 
developed in Creek as -kp- and -pk-, respec- 
tively. Note the examples below: 

(9) *sakk*a arm. Choc. Sakba, Ala., 
Koas. sakba, Cr. sikpa. 

(10) *hacukk*ila‘nkk*ila’ whippoorwill. 
Choc. hacukbila-*kbila’ (B), cukbila-*bila- 
(B), cukkila-kbila’; Cr. cukpila-pila-. Note 
that in the third Choc. form the PM cluster 
*kk*- has become geminated to -kk-, while 
in the other two forms it develops to -kb-. 
In Cr. the k of the second *-kk*- group has 
been lost, presumably prior to the time 
when the dissimilation took place. 

(11) *kwaski long. Ala., Koas. baski, 
Hitch. backi, Cr. cApk-i-. Note that if the 
assumption about dissimilation is correct, 

10 Long vowels are often not clearly indicated 
in Byington’s writing of Choctaw; perhaps this 
form is to be read buhu--kaci which would more 
nearly correspond to the Creek. 

11 See Mary R. Haas, Dialects of the Muskogee 


Language, IJAL 11.69-74 (1945). 
12 See Classification, p. 53. 
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the Cr. form is descended from a PM metath- 
esized form *Sak*ki, since in other similar 
examples of dissimilation the *k” and *k 
are adjacent. 


I have also found an example of Choc. b 
corresponding to Cr. p which cannot be ex- 
plained as dissimilation, namely Choc. 
uk-labbi to lap and Cr. laplapi-c-ité to lap. 
This example may have some other explana- 
tion. For one thing it is onomatopoetic 
(note the similarity between the Creek and 
the English). For another thing, a gemi- 
nate cluster, like the Choc. -bb- in uk-labbi, 
often has more than one possible origin, 
and it may eventually turn out that we are 
not dealing with a PM *k~ here. Still 
another interpretation may be suggested, 
namely that there was more than one form 
of the stem in PM. Choctaw, for example, 
is full of examples of synonyms of slightly 
differing phonemic form. Some of these 
show p ~ b, as well as many other types of 
variations, such aay ~ 1,1 ~ 1, ete. A 
striking illustration of this is seen in Choc. 
lapuski, yubuski, tupuski soft. 


In addition to the sets of cognates already 
given, there is within Choctaw itself fur- 
ther evidence for the existence of PM *k”. 
This is seen in the following set of synonyms: 
bala-k-ati (B), kala-k-ati (B), and kula-k- 
ati (B) all meaning to gulp, swallow in large 
drafts. These forms point to double forms 
in PM, namely *k”ala ~ *kula. The sec- 
ond form *kula, evidently a variant of 
*kvala, contains the vowel u which has re- 
ceived its coloring from the initial *k”, which 
in turn has dissimilated to *k because of 
this u-vowel. The two forms in PM have 
quite different reflexes in Choc., since PM 
*kvala > Choc. bala-k-a¢i while PM *kula 
> Choc. kula-k-aéi. The remaining Choc. 
form kala-k-ati is probably also < *kula 
with assimilation of the first vowel to the 
quality of the second vowel. This type of 
assimilation is very common in Choctaw; 
compare ¢ilakbi (B) ~ éalakbi (B) hard, dry 
and stiff. 


3. In my paper on The Classification of 
the Muskogean Languages I presented 
evidence showing that the primary subdivi- 
sion of the Muskogean languages is into 
two groups, the Western, represented by 
Choctaw and Chickasaw, and the Eastern, 
represented by Alabama-Koasati, Hitchiti- 
Mikasuki, and Creek-Seminole. The prin- 
cipal evidence for this subdivision consists 
in the following sound-correspondences: (1) 
PM *n > Western n, Eastern t, (2) PM *c > 
Western s, Eastern c, (3) PM *s > Western 
8, Eastern s, (4) PM *3 > Western 8, ~ 
Eastern c, (5) PM final i/u > Western i, 
Eastern u,“ (6) PM final i/a > Western i, 
Eastern a.% 

In sharp contrast to the sound-corre- 
spondences listed above, we find that the 
development of PM *k~ does not follow 
the dividing line between the Western 
division and the Eastern division; instead 
we have a split within the Eastern division 
with Alabama-Koasati and Hitchiti-Mika- 
suki falling into one group (and showing a 
development like that in the Western divi- 
sion), while Creek-Seminole fall into another 
group. It seems probable that Creek- 
Seminole broke off from the Eastern division 
earlier than the other sub-groups. Lexical 
evidence bears this out, too, because Creek 
and Seminole are lexically more dissimilar 
to the Western division than any of the 
other languages of the Eastern division. 
However, I do not think that Creek-Semi- 
nole broke off from the main group before 
the split into the Western and Eastern 
divisions took place. Most of the sound- 
developments which separate the Western 
and the Eastern divisions are of major 
importance, and it seems highly probable 
that Creek-Seminole remained with the 
other Eastern division languages until after 
the characteristic sound-developments of 
the Eastern division had taken place. 


13 See footnote 1. 

14 See Classification, pp. 4445. 

16 An example occurs in the second set of cog- 
nates in § 2. 
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1. Introduction 

1.1. Handling of informants 

1.2. Collection of data 

1.2.1. Initial lists of noun-like words 

1.2.2. Indication of possessive relation- 
ships 

1.2.3. Simple paradigmatic series of verb- 
like words 

1.2.4. Paradigmatic sentence series 

1.2.5. Texts 


1. The descriptive linguist faces two 
principal types of problems in doing field 
work: (1) how to handle his informants and 
(2) what procedure to follow in collecting 
data on a language. There are no easy 
formulae to follow in working out these 
problems, for any situation involving human 
relationships cannot be treated in purely 
mathematical terms nor can principles em- 
ployed in one circumstance always apply 
to other apparently similar situations. 
Furthermore, languages differ almost as 
much as informants, and different methods 
must be employed in various instances. 
_ Nevertheless, there are some basic tech- 
niques and procedures which practice has 
proven advantageous. A careful considera- 
tion of these factors should make it possible 
for the field investigator to do a better piece 
of work. The handling of informants and 
the procedures in collecting the data are 
inseparably combined in the field work, 
and neither aspect of the total situation can 
be overlooked at any time; but for con- 
venience in discussing the matter we will 
attempt to separate, at least to an extent, 
these two primary phases. 


1.1. The handling of informants is essen- 
tially a matter of using common sense in a 
human-relation situation. There are, how- 


ever, certain special difficulties that arise in 
linguistic field work because of the particular 
type of work being done and the informant’s 
attitude toward such work. To most of us 
it seems a perfectly easy task to answer 
questions about one’s language—at least the 
proper types of questions which one should 
ask of an informant (see section 1.2.), but 
most descriptive linguists have found that 
informants usually consider language work 
as difficult. At first the novelty of the 
situation may appeal to a native, but after 
a few hours or by the second day the work 
has usually lost any appeal derived from 
its newness, and frequently even the highest 
inducements of pay will not be enough to 
get a native to help. For one thing the 
work seems tedious, monotonous, and sense- 
less. Repeating a word fifty times, as some 
field investigators have insisted upon, is of 
course boring; and without some under- 
standing of what is expected any interest 
that the native may have had originally is 
likely to wane. This is especially true with 
long, involved pardigms, which to us seem 
perfectly easy to recall, but for the native 
informant these are sometimes quite a 
chore. The writer remembers working with 
a Maya informant who found it a difficult 
mental task to give some paradigmatic 
expressions involving subject and goal 
pronominal elements. One would have 
thought that the informant in question 
would have readily discovered the progres- 
sion of elements and could have almost an- 
ticipated the next form, or at least could 
have retained the tense and mode relation- 
ships and then only have found it necessary 
to think of the pronominal features. But 
for this informant each verb expression 
apparently involved an entirely new process 
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of thought, so that in actuality the task was 
extremely difficult. 

On the whole, however, informants do 
not seem to mind the work of thinking out 
forms as much as being asked questions 
which they cannot answer and which 
should never have been asked in the first 
place. Some field investigators have in- 
sisted on asking the natives wHy they change 
the form of the verb in the middle of a para- 
digmatic series. This has had the effect of 
putting the informant on the defensive to 
explain his language. Accordingly, his em- 
barrassment at not being able to answer 
and the resulting implication that there is 
something wrong with his language usually 
discourage him. Such questions are as 
senseless as an inquiry about such a series 
as AM, IS, ARE, BE, WAS, and WERE, when 
almost all other verbs in English exhibit 
only three forms in such corresponding 
situations. The investigator has no justi- 
fication for asking the way of any such 
linguistic phenomenon. He will do well to 
be able to describe the wHatT of certain 
complex distributional arrangements. 

The linguist should also bear in mind that 
the informant may be working against 
rather heavy social pressure from his own 
people. On the one hand, he may be 
considered as being lazy because he prefers 
to sit and talk rather than working in his 
cornfield. On the other hand, he may be 
accused by his neighbors of betraying secrets 
to foreigners, for the use of a language and 
information about it is frequently considered 
to be the special right of the tribe. 

To overcome these difficulties which the 
informant may have, the linguist should 
make a special effort to show his genuine 
appreciation of the informant’s contribu- 
tions. On the whole, this personal attitude 
has been found to be much more important 
than even monetary considerations. Such 
appreciation should take the form of en- 
thusiasm for especially interesting data and 
particularly for information concerning the 
cultural situations in which certain linguis- 


tic forms are used. On the negative side, 
this appreciation must mean not arguing 
with the informant, not correcting his 
pronunciation, and not commenting upon 
his slowness in responding. Such cautions 
may seem unnecessary, but many beginning 
field workers are guilty of just such offences, 
and if not these specific ones, others of the 
same general category. 

Despite the truth of the situation the 
linguist must adopt the working policy that 
the informant is always right. This of 
course may not be true, but there is a sense 
in which it is true. For example, every 
field worker has had the experience of hav- 
ing a native informant give more than one 
form in response to the same trade-language 
expression. In one instance, in reply to a 
request for a particular past tense form the 
native gave one expression to the writer. 
On the next day he insisted upon another 
form of the same stem. On still a third day 
he insisted that either form could be used 
interchangeably. The first reaction of some 
investigators is to consider that the native 
is simply wrong or that he does not really 
understand his own language (or the trace 
language perhaps). The truth of the mat- 
ter was that the native was completely 
right but was not sufficiently aware of the 
contextual factors to be able to explain. 
The first form given was correct as a simple 
punctiliar past action. The form given the 
second day was a narrative tense form and 
was given when the investigator had been 
asking for forms in a sequence involving a 
story (see 1.2.4. for such a paradigmatic 
story sequence). On the third day the in- 
formant was right in saying that either form 
could be used. His only error (if one insists 
on calling it such) was an inability to define 
properly the contextual situations, but these 
are features which are so automatic within 
the semantic framework of the language that 
only the trained investigator is able to define 
them even in the case of his own language 
(e.g. the contextual situations involved in 
such expressions as I MAY GO and I MIGHT 
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Go). It is possible, of course, that the 
informant is completely mistaken about 
some form or explanation, and if he is not 
attempting to deceive (which is sometimes 
the case), the error will be readily admitted 
on another occasion; but the linguist should 
not attempt to push the informant into a 
corner on any such possible mistake. 

It is quite important for the field worker 
to attempt to relieve the monotony of the 
language work—not perhaps the monotony 
for himself, for the acquisition of any new 
form may be fascinating to the investigator, 
but the monotony for the informant, for 
whom the entire procedure may seem queer 
and the forms disgustingly uninteresting 
and commonplace. One should take off 
some time during each hour for some recrea- 
tion. If circumstances permit, a game of 
some type will help. But perhaps more 
important than anything else is the need 
for the investigator to avoid monotonous 
series of paradigms. It is true that one 
can very quickly learn a great deal about 
the general morphological structure of a 
language by employing the so-called para- 
digmatic approach; but as we shall see 
(1.2.), there are some important drawbacks 
to such a procedure, and one of the principal 
practical liabilities of such an approach 
is the informant’s usual boredom. Asking 
an informant for paradigmatic series hour 
after hour is a senseless type of procedure 
anyway, for the contextual background is 
lost in rather aimlessly wandering around 
among the forms of the language. 

Particularly caution should be exercised 
about the tendency of some people to spend 
long periods of time listening to or arguing 
about some particular phonetic feature. 
The story is told of one investigator who 
spent almost an entire day listening to 
repetitions of the same word, but the writer 
was present on an occasion when several 
field workers spent over two hours with one 
informant trying to determine whether the 
vowel in a particular word was an [e] or an. 
{e]. This type of thing is ridiculous. If 
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one cannot distinguish a difference after a 
few repetitions, then it should be marked 
as ambiguous or uncertain. After more 
experience listening to the language one 
can frequently detect slight differences 
which at first escape notice. It is valuable 
to adopt the principle of not asking the 
native to repeat a form more than three 
times. 

In every informant situation the investi- 
gator should attempt as much as possible to 
encourage an interest and intelligent under- 
standing of the procedure and goal of the 
work. This means taking out some time 
to explain to the native what is desired and 
the reasons for getting certain types of data. 
The degree to which such explanations are 
made depends of course upon the informant’s 
possible interest and his intellectual ability. 
If possible, one should teach an informant 
to read and write his own language. This 
will make him a more valuable source of 
data, and the native speaker’s reactions to 
certain problems involving tone, segmental 
phonemes, and junctures are very important. 
The informant’s solutions are frequently 
incorrect, but his inconsistencies will indi- 
cate clearly those points of difficulty. 
Especially in the matter of word division 
the informant’s reactions can be very useful, 
particularly if the investigator has not told 
him in advance precisely what should be 
written together as a word and what not. 
In so many points the informant’s reactions 
are of great value, and some field workers 
have consistently overlooked them. For 
example, one linguist had analyzed a lan- 
guage as having five pitch levels, but all 
the native speakers who had been taught 
to write and instructed in the indication of 
the tones could only be induced to mark 
three different levels. In fact, they were 
completely unable to mark the five tone 
levels though they consistently indicated 
three. This should have been sufficient 
evidence for the linguist to have seriously 
questioned his description on the basis of 
five levels. 
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Above all else the linguist should make 
every effort to be genuinely friendly with 
his informant, for only on the basis of such a 
relationship can one expect to gain a proper 
acquaintance with the language and the 
cultural background. The immediate gains 
in understanding and cooperation are not, 
however, the only rewards of such friend- 
ship, for the beginning field worker will 
find, as those who have discovered it before 
him, that such informants frequently be- 
come one’s most loyal and appreciated 
friends. 


1.2. A practical procedure for collection 
of language data involves five principal 
steps. In many instances it is impossible 
to follow such suggested steps in the pro- 
posed order, and in some cases it would not 
be wise or necessary; but on the whole, 
most field investigators have found it valu- 
able to employ something like the following 
set of procedures. These involve obtaining 
(1) isolated noun-like words, (2) noun-like 
words in combination with indicators of 
possession, (3) verb-like words, (4) paradig- 
matic sentence series, and (5) texts. 


1.2.1. The field worker usually begins by 
asking for the names of certain common 
items in the environment, e:g. HOUSE, TREE, 
SUN, HILL, RIVER, GRASS, and birt. This 
is assuming, of course, that the investigator 
and the informant have some language in 
common, even though they frequently share 
only a limited knowledge of the trade-lan- 
guage medium. In the cases where there is 
no intermediate language one must employ 
what may be called a monolingual approach, 
but the details of initial procedure are be- 
yond the scope of this paper. However, 
after one gains a certain familiarity with 
the structure and the most frequently re- 
curring morphemes, the procedure is not 
greatly different from the process considered 
here. 

In selecting lexical items for an initial 
word list, it is very useful to choose objects 
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to which one can point, for this helps to 
bridge a possible language barrier, namely, 
the likely inadequacy of the intermediate 
language medium, which may not be well 
known to one or both of the participants. 
The primary purpose of such initial words 
is to help one become acquainted with the 
sounds of the language and some of the more 
common lexical units. Such first lists of 
words are wholly inadequate for any final 
critical analysis; but one must make a start 
somewhere, and the phonetic raw material 
is the only thing upon which one can base 
any phonemic analysis. One should not, 
however, consider that a list of a few hundred 
nouns is enough data upon which to make a 
final phonemic statement. Only the textual 
materials are adequate. 

It should be noted at this point that this 
article does not deal with the procedures in 
arriving at phonemic, morphological, or syn- 
tactic analyses; we are concerned only with 
the gathering of the data. One caution 
should, however, be given, namely, that 
phonemicizing should not be introduced too 
soon in the transcription of data, for this 
may prevent one from discovering many 
significant distinctions which a premature 
phonemicization will overlook. 

In such introductory material as initial 
lists of nouns one should be on the look-out 
for lexical relationships. For example, dirt 
and floor may be the same word, as in Kiowa. 
Dog and horse may be identical, as in 
Chipewyan; sun and day may be related as 
in Tarahumara; or a pig may be literally a 
queer deer as in Barrow Eskimo. All these 
lexical factors reflect eultural facts which 
are significant. . 

- Borrowings may also be detected. In 
some instances they are phonologically 
unassimilated (in which case they will pre- 
sent special problems for any phonemic 
description), but most frequently they have 
become an integral part of the language, 
e.g. Tarahumara wasi cow and gausi horse 
from Spanish vaca and caballo respectively, 
but with the addition of a nominal suffix 
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-si. (The occurrence of this suffix is un- 
doubtedly conditioned by the plural forms 
of the Spanish vacas and caballos.) 

1.2.2. In speaking about objects, either 
in conversation or narratives, it is frequently 
important to indicate the possessors. The 
manner in which this is done in any par- 
ticular language may be very complex and 
differ with various word classes, e.g. alienable 
vs. inalienable possession ; but the indication 
of such a possessive relationship involves 
mechanisms which combine the noun-like 
words already found with additional forms, 
thus constituting a logical second step in pro- 
cedure. In some cases such expressions are 
verbal and equivalent to the horse is to me, 
rather than a more simple my horse. De- 
spite, however, the type and variety of forms 
it is valuable to discover the manner in which 
such noun-like words may be possessed. 

The frequent value of this second step 
in procedure, in which one asks for such ex- 
pressions as my horse, your horse, his horse, 
etc., and my hat, your hat, his hat, etc., is 
that noun classes often exhibit basic struc- 
tural and functional class distinctions when 
combined with pronominal indicators. Also, 
these same pronominal items are frequently 
found in the same or similar forms in or 
with the verb forms, which are elicited in 
step three. If there are morphological 
alternates of the pronominal elements on 
the basis of certain phonologically condition- 
ing factors, these morphological alternates 
are frequently parallel in the noun and the 
verb structure. 


1.2.3. In obtaining simple, verb-like 
words one should be sure that complete 
utterances are asked for. For example, one 
must ask for such an expression as I was 
running rather than to run. It is almost 
impossible to get an informant to respond 
with anything like consistency to a request 
for a so-called infinitive form. On the 
other hand, it is also confusing to ask for a 
simple past form I ran, for the aspectual 
factors are sometimes so poorly defined that 
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the informant flounders from one past 
aspect to another. Accordingly, for the 
first series one should attempt to define the 
aspectual contexts as clearly and definitely 
as possible. Hence, one should ask for a 
past tense form such as I was running, you 
were running, etc., and such present and 
future tense forms as I am running, I will 
be running, or I am going to run, etc. These 
forms, which are obviously continuative or 
anticipatory (the last expression cited), pro- 
vide a more consistent and well-defined 
paradigmatic base. 

One must not be surprised in discovering 
that what are distinct forms in English, 
e.g. present and future tense expressions, 
are identical in the language being investi- 
gated. It is not infrequent that certain 
present tense forms in English, e.g. I run, 
you walk, coincide with what the informant 
gives for past tense expressions. In fact, 
experience soon teaches one that the tense 
distinctions of English are rarely, if ever, 
paralleled by another language. This fact 
is of course the most valid reason for not 
continuing the paradigmatic approach too 
long, for, when two systems do not coincide, 
one cannot expect to deduce the contextual 
basis for one by employing another. 

The primary value of this third step in 
procedure is to acquaint the investigator 
with the main outlines of the verb structure, 
e.g. the possible contrasts between such 
intransitive expressions as I was running 
and transitive expressions such as I was 
hitting him. A familiarity with basic struc- 
tural patterns and more of the lexical units 
(morphemes and closely associated bundles 
of morphemes) will make it easier for one to 
undertake steps four and five. 

The beginning worker, however, should 
again be warned against presuming too much 
about the fixed forms of morphemes, and 
premature phonemicization should not be 
allowed to negate morphophonemic dis- 
tinctions. 


1.2.4. The obtaining of paradigmatic 
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sentence series constitutes a transitional 
step from the more or less isolated word or 
phrase units and the fuller text materials, 
which are obtained under step five. In 
preparing such a paradigmatic sentence 
series one should work on the principle of 
substitutability and the modification of a 
single lexical unit at a time. A _ perfect 
series is quite difficult, if not impossible, 
te construct, for minimal changes in the 
intermediate language will almost never 
represent minimal changes in the informant’s 
language. If possible the series should have 
some narrative sequence, for then the in- 
formant can begin to think in terms of 
context, and the transitional phenomena 
involving casual and temporal relationships, 
which are so important in any language, 
_ will begin to be evidenced. 

A possible paradigmatic sentence series, 
depending, of course, upon the cultural 
phenomena, could be the following: the boy 
saw the bear; the boy followed the bear; the 
bear saw the boy; the bear ran after the boy; 
the boy saw a tree; the boy ran to the tree; 
the boy climbed the tree; the bear ran to the 
tree; the bear climbed the tree; the boy climbed 
out on a high limb; the bear followed the boy; 
the limb began to break; the boy jumped to 
another limb; the bear tried to jump; when the 
bear jumped he fell; the boy did not fall; 
the bear died; when the boy skinned the bear, 
he returned to the village; the men in the village 
saw the boy; they said, “‘he is a brave boy.” 

The important points to check in such a 
sentence paradigmatic series are (1) the 
word order, (2) the markers of syntactic 
items, e.g. case endings or relational par- 
ticles, (3) the relationship of dependent 
clauses to principal ones, and (4) the expres- 
sion of such potentially complex verbal 
expressions as tried to jump and began to 
break. The lexical elements tried and began 
may be independent words, or they may be 
bound forms. These very elementary syn- 
tactic patterns are important to understand, 
at least partially, before taking down a text 
in the native language and analyzing it. 
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1.2.6. The final stage in collecting data 
concerning a language involves obtaining 
texts. The most common texts are stories, 
which are an important heritage of most 
cultures. But it is frequently the case that 
available informants are not acquainted 
with such stories, or are not particularly 
gifted in telling them. It is equally as 
valuable, except for certain types of ethno- 
logical study, to obtain statements about 
how to plant a corn field or to hunt for deer. 
In fact, anything which a native speaker 
says can be considered a text if it is not in 
reply to some such question as ‘How do you 
say ‘so-and-so’?”’ For purposes of studying 
the language, and especially for learning 
how to speak it, the analysis of conversa- 
tional texts is very important, but these are 
the most difficult to obtain with any amount 
of continuity, since conversation which is 
spoken in a natural form is usually so rapid 
that the field worker can only pick up 
snatches of it. 

Some informants protest vigorously that 
they cannot tell stories; and when they are 
asked to relate some experience, they fre- 
quently sum, it up in two or three short 
sentences. In order to obtain more text 
data, the investigator must usually question 
the native in the intermediate language 
concerning details; and then after these 
have been elaborated, he can ask the in- 
formant to repeat this information in his 
own language. The informant will then get 
some idea of the content which is desired. 

The field worker frequently puts off taking 
down texts because he is conscious of his 
own inadequacy in writing down the longer, 
more involved forms of the language and 
particularly those lexical units with which 
he is completely unfamiliar. However, he 
must force himself to employ texts as a 


basis of language analysis. When first 


starting to take down texts, almost all the 
words and forms may seem strange; and the 
data will appear to be a hodge-podge of 
unrelated sounds and grammatical units. 
If the informant speaks slowly, he will 
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usually break his sentences or longer phrases 
at structural junctures which bound word 
units, but this is not always the case. The 
linguist can only write the segmental units, 
mark any stresses which appear to be con- 
trastive, indicate types of pauses (usually 
in terms of primary and secondary), and 
make 2 rough approximation of the intona- 
tional features. Such writing is by no means 
final, and initial texts must be corrected 
frequently by data discovered in subsequent 
research. But by getting some text form 
and then by obtaining an approximate trans- 
lation of the various units which the in- 
formant can isolate readily one is prepared 
to begin a more critical and analytical study. 

In order to understand the elementary 
procedure in working with a text it will be 
preferable for us to employ some specific 
data. The following is from a Comanche 
text:' pa'ruku, ‘hunu?ru no‘hininA. [1. 
raccoon creek-in played-around.] 'surikIse? 
pi-'puiha ‘cahto?i?etl, ‘hu--''ma-"tu ?u- 
wih'?e-yU.2 [2. he his-own-eye with-his- 
hand-takes-out, tree-on-in it-was-throwing.] 
A free translation of these two sentences 
may be given as: The raccoon played around 
in the creek. He took out his eye and was 
throwing it up into the tree. 

This text is probably not in correct pho- 
nemic form, since some distributional fea- 
tures have not been completely analyzed as 
yet. Its form is not, however, equivalent 


1 This text is one collected by Elliott Canonge 
of the Summer Institute of Linguistics, with whom 
the writer has been collaborating in the structural 
analysis gf Comanche. 

2 For the most part, all symbols are used with 
their traditional values, with the possible excep- 
tion of the following, which may require some 
explanation: i indicates a high, mid, central vowel; 
c, a voiceless dental affricative with sibilant off- 
glide; and v, a bilabial voiced continuant; vowels 
in caps are voiceless; a single short raised bar 
’ denotes onset of primary stress and a double bar 
the onset of secondary stress; a comma indicates a 
secondary pause and a period a primary pause. 
Intonational contours are not indicated, but are 
partially reflected in primary and secondary pause 
markers. 
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to an initial text, for many of the functional 
units have been analyzed from their distri- 
bution in other textual materials. Never- 
theless, these two sentences can illustrate 
the steps in procedure. 

In analyzing a text one must first employ 
a technique which will enable one to isolate 
the structurally significant units, the mor- 
phemes and groups of morphemes.? This 
can be done by comparing these few phrases 
with hundreds of other possibly similar 
phrases gathered in texts. Then by an 
elaborate system of filing or by remembering 
occurrences one can begin to break down 
complex expressions into their constituent 
parts. This procedure is, however, very 
difficult and complex. The preferable plan 
is to employ a type of paradigmatic series 
which will enable one to identify the mor- 
phemes in any one expression. This is 
done by taking any expression and construct- 
ing a series of similar expressions, which 
will illustrate minimal lexical and formal 
differences. (This is to some extent the 
reversal of the fourth step in this suggested 
procedure.) For example, in order to 
identify the morphemes in the first sentence 
of the above text, we would ask the infor- 
mant to give us the following expressions: 
(1) the bear played around in the creek; (2) 
the raccoon played around in the water; (3) 
the raccoon played around through the creek; 
(4) the raccoon jumped around in the creek; 
(5) the raccoon danced around in the creek; (6) 
the raccoon was playing around in the creek; 


3 It is perhaps theoretically possible, though 
undemonstrated in practice, that a language can 
be analyzed and described completely apart from 
any consideration of the meaning of the whole or 
the constituent parts. Such a procedure is un- 
necessarily complicated, and the possible ad- 
vantages are highly questionable. On a practical 
level, one must work with meanings as the basis 
for identifying morphemes and larger structural 
units. Even on the theoretical level there is no 
justification for denying the validity of a pro- 
cedure which all linguists follow in one form or 
another. 
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(7) the raccoon was playing in the creek; and 
(8) the raccoon played in the creek. 

The following are the Comanche expres- 
sions corresponding to these eight English 
sentences: wa'sape, ‘hunu?ru no‘hini‘nA. 
[l. bear creek-in played around.) pa'ru'ku, 
‘va'ru no'hininA. [2. raccoon water-in 
played-around.] pa'ru‘ku, hunu?kuhpa-ikt 
no'hininA. [8.  racgoon  creek-through 
played-around.| pa'ru'ku, ‘hunu?ru poh'- 
pininA. {4. raccoon creek-in jumped 
around.) pa'ru‘ku, ‘hunu?ru nih'kani‘nA. 


[5. raccoon creek-in danced  around.]} 
pa'ru‘ku, ‘hunu?ru no'hini‘yU. [6. raccoon 
creek-in was-playing-around.| __ pa'ru'ku, 


‘hunu’ra no'hiryU. [7. raccoon creek-in 
was-playing.| pa'ru'ku, ‘hunu?ru no‘hinU. 
[8. raccoon creek-in played.] 

From this data it is possible to identify 
the following morphemes or morpheme 
combinations in the first sentence of the 
original text (no attempt is made at this 
point to treat those morphemes which are 
revealed by the paradigmatic series): (1) 
pa'ru’ku raccoon occurs only in this one 
form, but being trisyllabic, it is beyond the 
normal length of single morphemes in 
Comanche. Structural evidence (not found 
here, however), as well as popular etymolo- 
gies, relates the first syllable pa- to pa 
water (occurring in the alternate form va:- 
in the second sentence of the paradigmatic 
series). The following syllables -ru‘ku can- 
not be identified in any degree of certainty 
with any other morpheme in the language. 
(2) "hunu?- creek (the absolute form is 
hunu?vi). (3) -ru in, a postposition occur- 
ring in the alternate form -tu (note ‘hu-- 
"ma-"tu tree-on-in, seventh word in the 
text). This alternate form occurs after open 
juncture and following high front vowels 
in most instances. (4) nohi- stem to play. 
(5) -ni-, translated here around, actually 
denotes (as determined from a variety of 
contexts) that the action of the verb is 
performed in various localities. (6) -nA, a 
morpheme alternate of the suffix -nU, in 
position of occurrence after -ni:-, and denot- 
10% , 
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ing past completive action. The alterna- 
tion between -nA and -nU is illustrated by 
the paradigmatic data given here, but the 
distributional characteristics cannot be for- 
mulated with any degree of certainty with- 
out a comparison of many other corre- 
sponding expressions. 

A similar procedure may be used to 
identify the constituent elements of the 
second sentence of the text. In dealing, 
however, with slightly longer sentences 
such as this one, it is valuable to limit the 
paradigmatic units. Accordingly, one may 
elicit forms corresponding to such expres- 
sions as: they take out their own eyes; they 
take out other people’s eyes; he took out his 
own eye; he takes his own eye out with a stick; 
he throws it in the water; he will throw it in 
the water; he takes out both of his eyes; and 
he throws them up into the tree. 

From such initial procedures in analysis 
it is quite impossible to arrive at a satisfac- 
tory description of the meaning and dis- 
tribution of morphemes. Such a technique 
is only designed to enable one to identify 
the structural units. This basic raw ma- 
terial, however, constitutes the data from 
which distributional statements can be for- 
mulated and meanings listed in terms of 
contexts, both linguistic and practical. 
Satisfactory data must, however, be of suffi- 
cient extent that several score of occurrences 
of each item may be tabulated. 

Textual analysis is frequently slow at 
first, but as one isolates and identifies more 
and more structural units, the process is 
speeded up considerably. One usually only 
takes time to elaborate the text by para- 
digmatic series at those points where 
unfamiliar morphemes or groupings of 
morphemes occur. 

Given a basic framework of related ex- 
pressions the informant seldom has difficulty 
in providing the investigator with a series of 
related forms which will make it possible to 
identify the constituent parts. In facf, 
some informants become so acute in their 
observations of the process that they can 
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frequently begin to identify the functional 
significance of various bound forms, particu- 
larly if their meaning is easily translatable 
into the intermediate language medium. 

As has been noted above, the analysis of 
the constituent elements of any text is not 
the complete task. One must have some 
technique by which these units may be prop- 
erly classified, filed, and later described as 
to form and distribution. These latter pro- 
cedures, however, are beyond the scope of 
this article.‘ 

The value of working with texts should 
be obvious, but some factors deserve com- 
ment. First, one can never exhaust nor 
rightly interpret the categories of a language 
by employing a purely paradigmatic analy- 
sis. The procedure is too hit-and-miss, 
and the results are too poorly defined in 

‘ For treatments covering analysis and descrip- 
tion of morphemes and constituent units, see 
Bernard Bloch and George L. Trager, Outline of 
Linguistic Analysis, Special Publication of the 
Linguistic Society of America, 1942; Zellig S. 
Harris, Morpheme Alternants in Linguistic Anal- 
ysis, Language 18.169-80 (1942); and Eugene A. 
Nida, Morphology (Ann. Arbor, 1946). 
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terms of their function within the language 
itself. Only texts, and these should be of all 
types, can serve as the basic core of data 
from which an adequate analysis can be 
made. 

The use of texts forces upon the investiga- 
tor a great many problems which a purely 
paradigmatic analysis usually overlooks, 
namely, intonation, sandhi, morpheme al- 
ternates, positional variants, complex word 
orders, and junctural types. Furthermore, 
no phonemic or morphological analysis can 
be considered adequate if it is based purely 
upon isolated words. There are too many 
phonemic factors which involve phrase 
units, and too many instances of overlapping 
between the so-called morphological and 
syntactic levels. These features can only 
be described from an analysis of text ma- 
terials. For anyone desirous of learning a 
particular language, the text method is 
especially indispensable, for languages are 
not mastered by learning vocabularies, but 
by putting words together into the frames 
which the language structure possesses and 
which can best be analyzed from texts. 
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52. General remarks. The nature of the 
relationship between the verb theme and 
the non-thematic affixes of the verb has 
been commented on above.? 

The verb theme without non-thematic 
affixes may occur as a free form: reduced 
verb theme plus auxiliary verb. A sub- 
type in which the reduced theme is accom- 
panied by an adhering prefix is also found. 

The verb theme with pronominal pre- 
fixes only may occur as a free form: verb 
theme with pronominal prefix plus auxiliary 
verb. A subtype occurs in which the theme 
plus pronominal prefix is accompanied by 
non-predicative? non-thematic prefixes or 
suffixes. 


1 This is the final part of the Yuma study; ~ 


references to preceding parts are: I (1 to 11), II 
(12 to 18), III (19 to 82), IV (88 to 42), V (48 to 61); 
see IJAL 12.25-33, 147-51, 204-12 (1946) and 
13.18-30, 92-107 (1947). 

? See 19, 38. 

3 See below. 


The verb theme without (predicative) 
non-thematic suffixes is not, however, predi- 
cative: it is not by itself a complete syntactic 
unit. It is only the construction as a whole, 
including the auxiliary verb, which is a 
complete syntactic unit. 

The verb theme with certain non-thematic 
suffixes (-k PRESENT-PAST, -xX& FUTURE, 
-Pa OPTATIVE) plus a pronominal or im- 
perative prefix is predicative. Suffixes 
which combine with the verb theme plus 
pronominal or imperative prefix to form a 
predicative expression may be designated 
as predicative suffixes. Suffixes which in 
combination with the theme do not form a 
predicative expression may be designated 
as non-predicative suffixes. Non-thematic 
prefixes are all non-predicative, but a verb 
form containing a predicative suffix must 
always contain a pronominal or imperative 
prefix. 

The types of verbal free forms may then 
be summarized: 

Theme with neither pronominal prefix 
nor predicative suffix (predicated by an 
auxiliary verb). Subtype: with adhering 
prefix. 

Theme with pronominal prefix but with- 
out predicative suffix (predicated by an 
auxiliary verb). Subtype: with other pre- 
fixes or non-predicative suffixes. 

Theme with pronominal or imperative 
prefix and predicative suffix. Subtype (1): 
with more than one predicative suffix. 
Subtype (2): with one or more predicative 
suffixes and with other prefixes or non- 
thematic suffixes. 

The function of the predicative suffixes 
in forms of the third type is evidently the 
same as that of the auxiliary verb used with 
free forms of the first and second type. 
The auxiliary verb always is a free form 
of the third type. 
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53. The prefixes of the first position are 
the pronominal prefixes and the imperative 
prefix. These indicate person but not 
number, number being indicated in the 
theme. 

a. The subjective prononiinal prefixes are: 
zero- THIRD PERSON, M- SECOND PERSON, 
and ?- First PERSON. The imperative pre- 
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54. The second prefix position is occupied 
only by the conditional prefix n¥a:- (short- 
ened to n’a- before ?). The prefix nva:- 
may be translated as when or if and indicates 
a true to fact condition. The prefix n’a-- 
occurs only in verb forms containing a 
predicative suffix. 

ku'péten’ n¥a‘d4wk n%a-d68kok, ?urti-Son” 


























fix is k-. The following forms of the theme n’a-vk*éwk vi-y4'k (that-quiver when-he-took- 
TABLE 1 
Object (Singular) 
Subject 
ist Pers. | 2d Pers. 3d Pers. 
lst pers. n’-ayé:-k ?-ayt--k 
2d pers. ?an’m-ayt:-k m-ayt--k 
3d_ pers. nY-ayé--k m-ayt:-k (zero-)ayé:-k 
imper. ?anvk-ayé--k k-ayé-k 
TABLE 2 
Object (Plural) 
Subject 
ist Pers. 2d Pers. 3d Pers. 
Ist pers. n*i-‘n¥-ayd:-k n’i?-ayu--k 
2d pers. n’i? an’m-aya--k n?i-m-ayd--k 
3d _ pers. ni -nY-aya--k n¥i-m-ay-k n’i--ayG:-k‘ 
imper. n’i? an’k-ayti--k n’i-k-ayd--k 








*ayér to fly illustrate the use of these 
prefixes: 


SINGULAR COLL, PLU. DIST. PLU. 
3p PERS. ayérok ayfreak u-yd-rak 
2p PERS. mayérak may4‘rak mu‘y4-rek 
Ist PERS. ?ayérak aydrak ?u-yd-rak 
IMPERATIVE kayérak kayd&:rek ku-y4-rak 


b. The objective pronominal prefixes can- 
not be isolated as such. Instead there are 
pronominal prefixes in which both singular 
pronominal object and pronominal subject 
are indicated at once. Table 1 shows the 
pronominal object-subject prefixes used with 
the theme *ayti: to see and present-past 
suffix -k. 

c. An element n’i- (> n’i- before ?) 
is prefixed to the pronominal object-subject 
prefixes to indicate plural pronominal object ; 
see table 2. 


it when-he-carried-it-on-his-back, that-bow- 
when-he-carried-it-in-his-hand _ he-here-went) 
Carrying his quiver on his back and his bow 
in his hand, he went. 

nva‘rivam a‘k’étk adéwk (when-it-was-dry 
he-cut-it he-took-it) When it was dry, he cut a 
piece off and took it. 

?an’?i-paé nva?ak’émak u'rd-vteva (my- 
arrow when-I-shoot-it there-will-be-lightning) 
When I shoot my arrow, lightning will flash. 

pa?itpay k*apa?ipé:yc n¥%a'masék may-- 
madi‘c maictexa (person the-human-one 
when-he-names-you Owl they-will-say-of-you) 
When human beings call you by name, they 
will call you Ovl. 

The prefix n¥a:- is used in forms contain- 
ing the imperative prefix k- to indicate a 
polite imperative. 


‘ Actually, by absorption of a by preceding i-, 
becomes n’i-yu'k he sees them. 
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na‘ka?iim Say something! : 

wi'n’a‘kavstipoke?e Cursed be you! (< 
wi'-*avst: to be accursed) 

nva‘katé-kvak Come closer! 
pa‘kaxalk"4:k Hunt for it! Look for it! 

55. The third prefix position is occupied 
by prefixes of locative meaning. 
aly- in, into, onto, away. 

?i-p& alvapék (arrow he-puts-it-into) He 
put an arrow into it. 

al’ka:paxmok Throw it away! 

?ak*i'SA xal’kv4:k alvapd-m al’adik (shade 
he-seeks he-lies-down-in he-is-in-(lying)) He 
sought out a shady place and lay down in it. 

cak*S4n” al’tadi-nek (that-(his)-head he- 
dips-it-into) He dipped his head into (the 
hole). 

The prefix al’, is also used as an adhering 
prefix: 

al’vakamék he stands on the edge(< 
al’-*vakamé: to stand on the edge) 

al’ap&:m he is mistaken (< al’-*apé to be 
mistaken, cf. *ap& to lie down) 

alva-x"fl’vok he associates with him (< 
aly-*a-x"il¥v to associate with, mingle with) 
vi- (> vi- before ?) here, nearby 

viditm ayti'k (it-coming-here he-sees) He 
sees it coming. 

aSvé'rak viv?dwk (he-sings he-stands- 
here) Standing here, he sings. 

?af{-mak vi?ay4é-txa (I-do-regardless I-here- 
will-go) Nevertheless I will go on. 

ku'pét vadan¥ madé8k virmay4-xa (quiver 
this-one you-carry-on-your-back you-here-will- 
go) You will go, carrying this quiver on your 
back. 
sit- (> si- before ?) there, far away 

apé‘ytek siddwtek (they-do-die they-are- 
there-(lying)) They lay there in a dying 
condition. 

famaét ?améc si'vawum (land high it- 
might-be-situated-there) There might be high 
land there. 

sikavék Stay there! 

n’i- (> n*i- before ?) there (relative or loca- 
tion unspecified) 

n*i?anam&k I leave it- there 
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nvi'v?4wk he stands there 

kan&'vak a-vi-reak n’irnamdkteak viyé-tk 
(he-tells he-finishes there-he-leaves-it here- he- 
goes-on) He finished his story, and leaving it 
there he went on. 

The prefix n’i- is also used as an adhering 
prefix: n’itiSk he deceives him (< pi'- 
*ati'S to deceive) nimn’kA-mak it overcomes 
me (< n*i'-*k4-m to overcome, defeat, con- 
quer) 
ni-ataq”érak he follows him 

(< n¥i-*a-taq*ér to follow) 

aln’idi-ck he thinks (< al?-n’i--*adi'c to 
think) 
pvik- (< n’i- + locative case suffix -k[?]) 
on that side, from there — 

nvikcacének he brings it down on that side 

mWikamAénoak he starts from there 

mikadi-k he comes from there 

Locative prefixes do not occur in verbs 
preceded by nouns containing the allative 
case suffix -l’, the locative suffix -i, or the 
locative suffix -i plus the locative case- 
suffix -k. 

?axvéc ?an’vdly axdiva (enemy into-my- 
house he-has-entered) An enemy has entered 
my house. 

max&kelY avdék (into-the-underneath he- 
stts) He sat underneath. 

Compare with the preceding: 

taSk’én tamdnok al’axdvok al’vdtk aditva 
(cookpot he-opens he-enters-into he-sits-in 
he-does-indeed) He opened (uncovered) the 
cookpot, got into it, and sat there. 

?amaét vadi mu’v4k (land there you-stay) 
You stay in that land. Compare vimu'vé-k 
You stay there. 

?avu'tén%i addwa (at-center-of-the-house 
they-sit) They were sitting in the center of the 
house. Compare vi'ddwk they. sit here, 
si‘dAwk they sit there, nid4wk they sit there. 

savi apdkxayk (there while-he-is-arriving) 

He had only just arrived. Compare n’i:p&k- 
tak adit’a He has arrived there. 

apétnvik adi-k (from-at-that-thicket [cf. apét 
brush, thicket] he-comes) He comes from that 
thicket. Compare nYikadi-k he comes from 
there. 


—_— 
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vadik amfnok (at-here he-arises) From 
here he starts. Compare n’ikamdnok he 
starts from there. 

The locative prefixes, then, may be said 
to be intersubstitutable with nouns in the 
following ways: 

aly- for a noun ending in allative -P; 

vir-, si'-, and n’i-- for nouns ending in the 
locative suffix -i; 
nvik- for a noun ending in locative -k. 


56. The fourth prefix position is occupied 
by prefixes of substantive meaning. These 
are of two types: prefixes which are freely 
added to the theme and add an increment 
of meaning to the meaning of the word, but 
which may also occur as adhering prefixes; 
and prefixes in themselves meaningless 
which occur only as adhering prefixes. 


56a. The following substantive prefixes 
of the first type are found: 

?ac- things, objects. The meaning of this 
prefix may be more narrowly defined as 
cognate object. 

?ac?akand:vok I tell about things, I nar- 
rate narrations 

?acn’amataptyk if you kill things 

?acaln*i-divck he ts thinking about things, 
he thinks thoughis ~ 

The prefix ?ac- occurs as an adhering 
prefix in-ore theme: 

?acarfveok (< theme ?ac-*ardv) he is sick; 
compare also *arfv to be hurt, wounded, 
?acmatu'ravek (?ac- adhering prefix + 
mat- reflexive + zero- 3d pers. + *u’-ardv 
to cause to be sick + -k present-past) he 
pretends to be sick 
?ack- (?ac- plus locative -k) at places 
?ackamu'v&'xa you will stay at (different) 
places. 

?ack?uv4-wi ?a?i-'m (let-me-stay-at-places 
I-say) I intend to stay about, at places. 

pa?i-pé-c ?atéyk ?ackad&4wom ?ayti-k wa?- 
akavdrek (people there-are-many at-places- 
being-situated-sitting I-see I-like) I like to 
see a crowd of people gathered together some- 
where. 
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With the theme ‘*adfk to be lying, the 
prefix ?ack- has a special meaning: 

?ackadiktak adiit%a (he-is-permanently he- 
ts-indeed) He is so permanently, forever. 

maxatalveak ?ackamaédiktexa (you-are-poor 
you-will-be-permanently) You will always be 
poor. 
n’am- (n¥- ? + ablative -m) thereby, there- 
with, at that time. The suffix n¥am- is inter- 
substitutable with nouns ending in ablative 
suffix -m. 

n’amaxfvek thereby he enters; compare 
avém axdvak (through-that he-enters) He 
entered through that way. 

nva?uti's nva?ipdiva addwk n¥ama‘ck7étk 
(his-bow his-arrow-this he-takes therewith- 
he-guides-him-here-and-there) He took his 
bow and arrow and with them guided him 
about. Compare ?u'ti‘Sem ?ipam a-k¥é-tk 
(with-bow with-arrow he-guides-him) He 
guides him with a bow and an arrow. 

nvamti‘n’4-mok thereupon it became dark. 

The prefix n’am- occurs frequently as an 
adhering prefix, in which case it is also inter- 
substitutable with a noun ending in ablative 
-m, although the verb theme may not occur 
(or may occur with another meaning) with- 
out the adhering prefix n’am-. 

n’amé-vak he is occupied with it; compare 
vaédim é-vak He is occupied with this. 

n’amd'mok it ends (there) (cf. *&:m to 
pass by); compare n’4‘n¥am 4-moak There it 
ends. 

nvamvapétk he stands in the way, he 
blocks it standing; compare ?avu-y4:m vapétk 
He stands in the doorway, He stands blocking 
the door. 

nvamtadi*k he scans it, looks it over; com- 
pare ?amdtem tadik He scans, looks over 
the land. 
mat-, ma‘t- (poss. cf. ima&t body) reflexive 
and reciprocal 

matkan4-vak he tells about himself 

matu‘péyk he pretends to be dead, lit., 
he causes himself to die 

ma‘té:yk They give to each other 
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matwa‘kavaérak They are fond of each 
other® 
av- whatever, wherever. The meaning of 
this prefix may be more narrowly defined 
as relative object. 

av?adétum, ?ac?akvétum. avn’a’madti‘m 
madéta. (whatever-I-usually-do, I-usually- 
shoot-things. whatever-if-you-do you-indeed- 
do) What I usually do is to shoot things. 
If that is what you do, then do that. 

av?a?éxas maSak"il*k (Whatever-alihough- 
I-will-say you-sew) No matter what I may 
say, you (are to) sew. 

san’a?4k ?a?j- ka?a?émok av?4:mok 
?adti:rm (woman I-saying what-can-I-say? 
wherever-I-pass-by am-I?) What intentions 
can I have towards women as I pass by? 
(Se. none.) 

avu'v?6's ?alé-yk avu'v?6t?a8 (whatever- 
although-they-stand he-is-bad whatever-they- 
do-stand) Whenever they stood, they stood 
badly. 
ka- what? something, anything. The prefix 
ka- occurs only with the themes *adi/é6 
to do, be, *awi/é to do, *a?i/é to say, themes 
derived from these three, and idiomatically 
with the theme *Pavi- to fit, resemble. 

kamaédémok vadi muvé:k madi‘m (how- 
do-you? here you-are-present are-you?) How 
do you come to be here? 

wal’ka?adticmotek?as We are unable to do 
anything 

ka?awémok ataptiyl’a (what-can-I-do? 
T-would-kill-him) How can I kill him? I 
would somehow kill him. 

ka-wéc ku-wi-ck (ka- + zero- + *u'wi'c- 
+ -k) 

5 It is to be noted, as for example, in the forms 
ma‘t&-yk and matwa-kavdrok, that the prefix 
mat-/ma‘t- is translated alternatively as reflexive 
or reciprocal, and that in the two examples cited 
the verb theme is unconjugated (singular) al- 
though the subject is understood to be plural. 
The form matwa‘kavarok might also be translated 
as he is fond of himself; although when a trans- 
lation of the latter expression was requested it 
was given as i-w&'m matwa‘kavarak, the form 
i-w&-m himself, by himself, lit., by means of his 
heart, evidently making the sense of the expres- 
sion more definite. 
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avu'né*k awi'm (what?  what-do-they-dof 
wherever-they-are-present does-he?) What are 
they doing? 

ka-?ét4m How is ii? lit., What does it say? 

ka?a?émok ?akand-vxanka (What-can-I 
say? Will-I-tell-ct?) How will I tell it? 

The theme *adint (*adi-nt) occurs only 
with the prefix ka-. 

ka‘dintek (ka- + zero- + *adint + -k) 
adi'm (he-does-why? does-he?) Why does he 
do so? 

ka-dintem (ka- + zero- + *adant + -m) 
?aSmadi-k ((it)-doing-why? I-don’t-know.) 
I don’t know why (it ts 20). 

The prefix ka- appears with the theme 
*lvavi- to fit, resemble in two expressions: 

?anvé: ka‘avi-k What time ts 1? (?an’4> = 
sun). 

ka‘Paviim how many are there? (lit., 
what does it resemble? [?}) 

The prefix ka- plus conditional n’a:- may 
be translated as sometime. 

kan’a?adétem ?atakavékvak ?avd-xa (I- 
some-time-doing I-return I-will-arrive-here) 
Some time I will come back. 

kan’a:?{-m av?’4wtiyum (he-sometimes-says 
he-usually-stands) He ‘sometimes stands up. 

The prefix ka- is probably identifiable in 
a prefixed non-thematic element kan’4:m- 
(= ka- + n¥a‘m-[?]) when? 

kan’a‘madti-com av?4wxamka (when-does- 
he? will-he-stand?) When will he stand 
up? 

Compare, however, 

kan’a‘mawémem (ka- + n¥a- + m + 
*awém + -m) ?adti-kas ?addyk aln’i-n’a-- 
x*il’vatexal’a (zf-you-can-do-what? although- 
I-am(-so) I-am-fat I-would-associate-with-ye) 
Is there anything you can do (so that) al- 
though, I am (thin), I would be among you 
(as) fat (as you yourselves)? 
va- thus, this (nearby in space or time) The 
prefix va- occurs only, with the themes 
*adu/6 to do, be, *awi/é to do, *a%i/é to say, 
*addw to be situated sitting or lying (coll. 
plu.), *adik to be lying, *adi- to come, *and&k 
to sit, *avd to be sitting, to dwell, *ava- to 
arrive (here), *av?&w to stand, *aw&-/awé 
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to go, depart, *aya:/ayé to go, go along, *u'nd- 
to be present (coll. plu.), *u’v4: to be present, 
to stay, remain, and the derivatives of these 
themes. 

With *adi/6 to do, be, *awi/é to do, and 
*a?{/é to say, the prefix va- occurs directly 
preceding the pronominal prefixes. 

va‘dtim (va- + zero- + *adi + -’m) 
maytixal’a (it-thus-doing you-would-see) You 
would see that it does, is so. 

va?adi'm ?ack?u'va'wi ?a?i-m (I-thus-do 
let-me-be-present-at-places I-say) I intend to 
stay about in this condition. 

Baréq va'wi'm (va- + zero- + *awi + 
-Ym) (she-grasps thus-she-does) This is how 
she grasped it. 

ar’étk va'?étk kuné-v avvitrak (he-says 
thus-he-says story he-finishes) Thus saying, 
he finished the story. 

vama’is maétva (this-although-you-say 
you-perhaps-say-it) Perhaps you meant (some- 
thing else). 

With other themes, the prefix va- is 
separated from the pronominal prefixes by 
conditional na:-. 

vana‘vak al’n’idi-ck (thus-when-he-is-sit- 
ting he-thinks) He thought as he sat (here). 

vanva’wéck a‘wax"érva n’a‘katénok xatal- 
wéc a'PAqvak (thus-when-they-two-go this- 
fence when-they-arrive coyote he-falls-down) 
As they were going along and came to the 
fence, coyote fell down. 

vanya‘mayék xas?ét matn’imacéwxa 
(thus-when-you-go unfeathered-arrow you-will- 
make(-it)-out-of-yourself) As you go along 
you will turn yourself into an unfeathered 
arrow. 
ka‘é6mok van’u'vé:k acpdmtek (he-does- 
how? thus-when-he-is-present he-goes-out) As 
he was (here), somehow he went out. 

vanva ‘dik n’i:paéktak adit’a (thus-when-he- 
comes there-he-arrives indeed-he-does) As he 
came along, indeed he arrived there. 
sa- thus, this (far away or long ago) The pre- 
fix sa- occurs rarely but evidently in the 
same contexts and with the same treatment 
as va- thus, this. 

sa‘wétk That’s what he did. 
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sanva'd{- n’am?A3t?ad Saq?i-ren’c Vaktal’k 
u'pé'vak (thus-when-coming-by he-as-usual- 
did _ red-cheeked-herons(-nom.) _wild-onions 
they-many-carry) As the red-cheeked herons 
came by as usual, they were carrying wild 
onions. 

sanvu'va*k Samdc nva‘xavik n’a‘xamdék 
Satu'mécvatak (thus-when-he(-they)-stays- 
(-stay) day when-tt-is-two when-it-is-three 
they-many-miss-him) When they had been 
there two or three days, they missed him. 

Of the fourth-position prefixes of type 
(a) we find that one, n’am-, is intersubsti- 
tutable with nouns containing the ablative 
suffix -m; that another, ?ac-, is gram- 
matically manipulable in much the same 
way as a noun theme (?ack- at places <_ 
?ac- things as ?amdtk on the ground < 
?amat ground); and that the others, while 
the preceding statements do not apply to 
them, serve as objects of the verb themes 
to which they are prefixed. The fourth- 
position prefixes may therefore be charac- 
terized as incorporated quasinominal ele- 
ments. 


56b. The following prefixes occur only 
as adhering prefixes: 
do- (cf. i:66 eye). The prefix do- occurs with 
the following themes: 

60-*aldw to turn one’s head (cf. the reduced 
theme *l4w, as in law a?irm he turns his 
head) 

do-*atar to be blind 

do-*n¥amé: to be dizzy 

The treatment of the prefix 5o- with the 
last of these themes is, however, variable. 
It is sometimes treated as if it were a part 
of the theme, i.e., pronominal prefixes pre- 
cede it rather than follow it. The con- 
ditional prefix n’a°-, however, always fol- 
lows the adhering prefix 5o- with the theme 
do-*n’amé: as well as with the others. A 
comparison of the treatment of the three 
themes in the three persons with present- 
past suffix -k and in the third person with 
conditional n’a°- and present past -k will 
illustrate this point: 
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THEME 0-*aléw bo-*atér 50-*n’amé" 
ist PERS. 50? al4wk So?atérok tadon’amé'k 
2p PERS. Somalawk domatéreck madonYamé'k 
3p PERS. 60'lawk 60'thrak donYamé'k 
nJa'-+3p Pers. donYalé4wk donYa'térek don%a n’amé'k 


The theme *n’amé- also occurs inde- 
pendently but only when taking as its ob- 
ject 156 eye. The theme itself cannot be 
translated, but the theme plus its object 
can be translated as to be dizzy. In this 
context the verb evidently functions as an 
impersonal verb. 

i66 m’amék (his-eye it-makes-dizzy [?]) 
He is dizzy. 

1°66 na‘n’amé-"m (my-eye when-it-makes- 
dizzy) When I became dizzy, ... . 
dam- (poss. < d0- + -m ABLATIVE, i.e., 
by means of the eye) The prefix dam- occurs 
with the following themes: 

dam-*ayti'v to be plain, evident, manifest 

éam-*u'yti-v to make plain® 

Examples: 

dam?ayti'vxa I will become evident. 

maéé:yen’c damayti'vam aytik (your- 
character it-being-plain I-see-it) I see your 
character plainly. 

ka?i-m damkuryti:vak (say! make-it-plain!) 
Say it plainly! 

éam?u'ytivectak?aS We have made it 
evident. ki-- (> ki- before ?). The prefix 
ki’- occurs with only one theme. 

ki--*ayi- to be friendly towards, to be a 
friend of (used only between males) 

Examples: 

?anvé'c ki?ayi'k (I I-am-friendly-to-him) 
I am his friend. 

?anvécec kinYayi-ck nYa?adtivva (we we- 
are-friendly-to-you I-am-so) We are your 
friends. 

matki-yi-yi let them be friends to each 
other 

The prefix ki:- is found following rather 
than preceding conditional n%a:-. 

matn’a‘ki-yi-m, ... If they become friends, 


Si- (> Si- before ?). Themes occurring 

with prefix Si:- are female terms, i.e., used 

between females or between a female and a 
* See also 4ib. 
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male, but not between males. The prefix 
8i- occurs with the following themes: 

Si*-*ayi- to be friendly towards (female), 

compare ki--*ayi- to be friendly towards 
(male) 

Si-*uryi'v (Si'-*a<u'>yi-v) to be a 

friendly woman, to have female friends 
Sic-*akés to call someone grandniece (w.s.), 
compare *akés to call someone grand- 
nephew (w.s.) 

Si-*nYakyés (Si--*n’-ak’és) fo call someone 
greataunt (m. or w.s.) 

8i:-*awén” to call someone sister’s daughter 
(m.s.) 

Examples: 

sanva?ikec Si-n’ayi: ala?émak (woman- 
(-nom.) she-being-friendly-to-me  she-is-not) 
The woman is not friendly to me. 

?an’é-c man” si-n’k’éstanka (Si-- + n7- + 
*akyés + -t + -nka) (I you(-obj.) do-I-call- 
you-grandniece [w.s.]?) Are you my grand- 
niece (w.s.)? 

Sin’k’ésk (Si-- + zero- + *n’akyés + -k) 
he, she calls her greataunt. 
xaly-. The prefix xal’- occurs with only 
one theme. 

xal’-*aStic to sweat 

Examples: 

xal’mastick you are sweating 

xal’?aSticcaxa we will: sweat 
x"e- (the vocalic element of this prefix 
combines with a following a to become a:. 
The prefix x"e- appears to imply hostility; 
poss. cf. ?ax"é enemy.) The prefix x"e- 
occurs with two themes. 

x"e-*acpé to advance hostilely upon, com- 

pare *acpa to emerge 

x"e-*adli'cv to dodge 

Examples: 

x"ekacp4 al’ka?émak (advancing-hostilely- 
upon-him (-imperative) do-not-be!) Do not 
advance hostilely upon him! 

matx"acpé'm They advance hostilely upon 
each other. 

x"emadii‘cvaxa you will dodge it 

mat?ak’4-m x*a?adi-cvacek (we-shoot-each- 
other we-two-dodge) We dodge each other’s 
shots. 
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x"ey- The prefix x”ey- occurs with the fol- 
lowing themes: 

x"ey-*am4n io be unconscious, badly in- 

jured, beaten up 
x"ey-*ta‘min to render unconscious, to 
injure severely, to beat up 

x"ey-*kaman to disturb, rouse the enemy 

Examples: 

x"eyu'mé'nvak they many are beaten up 

x"eykacmé-nok he (habitually) disturbs 
the enemy 

x"eymatta‘mancak they beat each other up 

x"ey’an’kata‘manac al’ka?émoak (you-two- 
beating-me-up[-imperative] do-not-be!) Don’t 
beat me up! wa- (c. itw& heart). (The 
prefix wa- combines with an immediately 
following zero- 3d pers. to become wa- 
if the theme begins in a consonant other 
than ?, in which case it remains wa-: wa’- 
kavdreak (wa- + zero- + *kavaér + -k) he 
is fond of it, wavcavdk (wa- + zero- + 
*cavé + -k) he takes his time, but wan’a‘- 
cavak (wa- + n’a’- + zero- + *cavé + -k) 
if he takes his time, wa?ipayk (wa- + zero- 
+ *?i-pdy + -k) he is lively). 

The prefix wa- occurs with the following 
themes: 

wa-*add: to be, become excited, angry 

wa-*ni'mf'lv to be annoying, to be a nuis- 
aasie : 

wa-*ardv to forbid 

wa-*aiq"é to dislike 

wa-*adq"iv to be noisy 

wa-*cava to take one’s time 

wa-*kavar to desire, be fond of 

wa-*ukavar to cause someone to desire 

wa-*?ipdy to become enlived, to be lively, 
contpare *?i-pdy to be alive 

Examples: 

?amat wu'rd:vek (land they-many-forbid) 
They forbid the (use of the) land. 

ka‘dintam wa?an’masq’ék madi'm (it- 
being-why you-dislike-me do-youf) Why do 
you dislike me? 

wamasq"i-vak you are noisy 

wanvakavarek he is fond of me 

waka?ipéyk be lively! 
wan’m- (< wa- + -n” that + -m ablative 
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?). The prefix wan’m- occurs with two 
themes. 

wan’m-*aya: to like, enjoy 

wan’m-*a‘varv (wan’m-*a:-avar-v, cf. wa- 
*kavar [wa-*k-avar] to be fond of, like) to 
long for, to yearn for 

Examples: 

wanvamvayé‘tum he likes me 

wan’m?a-varvak I long for it 

wanvamn’a‘varvem i-wéne ?aldé-ytexa (if- 
he-longs-for-it that-his-heart it-will-be-bad) If 


he longs for it he will feel badly. 
wi'- The prefix wi'- occurs with the follow- 
ing themes: 


wi'-*avst: to be accursed 
wi'-*u'vsé"y to curse 


wi'-*a'vk’4w to call someone paternal half — 


sibling 

wi'-*a:vu'k¥4wv to have a paternal half 
sibling 

Examples: 

matwi'mu'vsé'yk you lay a curse on your- 
self 

wi'matu'vsé-yk they curse each other or 
he curses himself, recites and takes the blame 
for his own crimes 

matwi-?a'vk¥4wk we are half siblings 
ya- (poss. cf. ity4: mouth). (The prefix 
ya- is lengthened to ya’- under the same 
conditions as the prefix wa-.) The prefix 
ya- occurs with the following themes: 

ya-*sa?an to be impotent, sterile 

ya-*S4:'I” to crave 

ya-*kapét to be crazy, drunk 

ya-*Saka'pét to make someone drunk 

ya-*xaca’étk to be sex-crazed, to be a 
nymph, satyr 

Examples: 

ya?asa‘l’k I crave it 

ya‘kapétum he might become drunk 

n4‘n¥am yamaska-pétxa (by-means-of-that 
you-will-get-him-drunk) You will get him 
drunk with that. 

yanaxaca’étkak vanvu'vé:k ak*é-vtak 
adiit’a (when-she-became-sex-crazed as-she- 
was-about she-quit(-her-husband) indeed- she- 
did) When she became sex-erazed she left 
her husband. 
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wal’-/aly- (The adhering prefix wal’-/al’- 
is used only with themes containing the 
privative thematic suffix -ma.’ 

Examples: 

walvavarmak he never fails, compare 
vavarek he fails 

?aptyk waly?a'?émoteka?a (I-die I-do- 
not-consider-it) I didn’t expect to die. Com- 
pare ?aStaméck mat?a;ly?étka?a -(I-am-a- 
dreamer I-consider myself) I consider myself 
a dreamer. 

?amaét ka-wic wal’mul’miyti-'m (land what 
would-it-be-nameless?) Would there be any 
nameless land? Compare amil’k it is named 

al’nvinvaytirmotek I did not see ye (a 
translation ye were invisible to me would be 
closer to the connotative meaning of the 
form); compare n’invaytik I see ye 

A few verb themes of irregular structure 
are perhaps best explicable by analogy with 
themes with adhering prefix. These are 
themes containing prefixes similar phonetic- 
ally to certain of the adhering prefixes cited 
but which, in the cases to be cited, are 
always preceded rather than folowed by 
pronominal prefixes. 

*Simuil to have a clan name, compare 
*amul’ to have a (personal) name. The 
theme &i‘mil’ is preceded by pronom- 
inal prefixes, e.g., mavé ?adi‘milv*k I 
have ma:vé for a clan name; I am of the 
ma'vé clan. It may be suggested, 
since married women use their clan 
names as personal names, that the 
female adhering prefix Si-- has become 
incorporated and petrified in the theme 
*si:mul’. It may be hypothesized that 
the theme formerly was 4i°-*amil’. 
This hypothesis also accounts for the 
noun theme &i‘tamil” Indians of foreign 
tribes as the distributive object form 
of Si-*amul’; compare &i:-*atayic to have 
friends (female) < Si‘-*ayi:; see also 
§ 44c. The theme *Si-mtl’ is not now 
actually conjugated for distributive 
object. The theme 4i:tamt:l” occurs 
only as a noun theme but may be con- 


7 See 4th. 


sidered a verbal abstract whose under- 
lying meaning is (those) having different 
clan names; compare the noun theme 
kvarac?4:k old men < *k*arac?4:k 
coll. plu. form of *k”ara?4k to be an old 
man. 

*ya-cakyéw (*ya'-c-ak¥éw) to call someone 
older brother’s son. Examples with 
pronominal prefixes: ?aya’cak”éwk I 
call him older brother’s son, n?in¥ya:- 
cack’é-wk I call ye older brother’s sons. 
Poss. ya'-*cak¥éw > ‘*yacakyéw by 
incorporation and petrification of ya-- 
into the theme itself. 

*Sopkasi‘n’k (*Sop-k-asi‘n%k) to call some- 
one father’s brother’s daughter (m.s.), 
father’s brother’s child (w.s.). Examples 
with pronominal prefixes: ?an’madop- 
kasi-n’kok you call me father’s brother’s 
daughter, ?adopkasi‘nv%kek I call her 
father’s brother’s daughter. Poss. for- 
merly dop-*kas{-n’k. 

*$okxam{-k (*Sok-x-am{i‘k) to call someone 
father’s brother’s son (m.s.). Ex- 
amples with pronominal prefixes: n’i-- 
éokxami{-k he calls them father’s brother’s 
sons, nYadokxam{k I call you father’s 
brother’s son. Poss. formerly éok- 
*xami'k. 

Attention may also be directed to the use 
of certain verb themes in impersonal verbs 
with specific objects. The construction is 
similar to that of such expressions as i°d6 
mwamék He is dizzy, cited above. 

?i-wh ad&-k (my-heart tt-excites [?]) I am 
excited. The theme *adé- occurs only with 
i-w&: heart as its object. Compare wa-*ada: 
to be excited, v. supra. 

?i-w& namf‘lok (my-heart it-agitates) I 
become. annoyed, desperate. uw&ren’c iwé: 
namf{‘lek (his-desiring-of-it his-heart it-agi- 
tates) Desire makes him desperate. The 
theme *nam{:l fo coax, urge, agitate occurs 
also with other objects than i-wa: heart. 
Compare also wa-*ni‘mf-lv to be a nuisance, 
v. supra. 

%ir-wh mipétk (my-heart it-?) I forget. 
i-w&: ni-pitk (their-hearts it-?-several) They 
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forget. miw& nirpé aba’émiyi (your- 
heart it-fing let-it-not-be) Do not forget. 
But compare mi-wé n’i-kapét al*ka?émoak 
(your-heart it-?ing(-imperative) do-not-be!) 
Do not forget it! in which expression, since 
the imperative prefix k- is used, there is 
evidently a departure from the impersonal 
verb construction. The theme n’i--*apét 
occurs only with i-w& heart as its object. 
Compare also the use of the theme *u-pét 
(*u-apét) to cause to ? with i-w4: heart as 
its object: i-w&: matu’pétxa (his-heart he- 
will-cause-himself-to-?) He will forget. Poss. 
compare also ya-*kapét to be crazy, drunk, 
v. supra. 

?i-w&: x4k u'ddwk (my-heart in-a-different- 
direction it-stretches-it) I am disturbed, wor- 
ried, distracted; My attention is diverted. 
The theme *udéw to stretch something occurs 
also with other objects than i-wd: heart. 

irw& x4) tadémak (his-heart into-a-dif- 
Serent-place it-causes-tt-to-face-towards-there) 
He is converted. But compare n’4-vac 
?i-wa x4}? tadémok (that-one[-nom.} my- 
heart into-a-different-place he-causes-it-to- 
face) That (person) misled me.; in which 
there is a departure from the impersonal 
verb construction. 

The fourth-position adhering prefixes, 
like the free fourth-position substantive 
prefixes, can be described as incorporated 
quasi-nominal elements. 


57. Suffixes of the first position are as- 
pective in meaning. Assertive -t is found 
as @ predicative suffix rather frequently in 
narration, but rarely. in conversation. It 
is usually followed by another predicative 
suffix. e others are predicative and are 
never followed by another suffix. 

The following first-position suffixes are 
found # 

§ In the forms quoted in this and the succeeding 
sections, non-thematic suffixes of the verb will be 
separated from the verb theme and from one 
another by hyphens. Non-thematic prefixes of 
the verb will not, however, be so separated. In- 


organic @ will be connected with the preceding 


consonant. 
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-t assertive. The verb form with a-s 
sertive -t is used in answer to a question, 
in emphasizing the truth of an assertion, 
and in conveying information previously 
unknown. It is found with great frequency 
in the narrative sections of myths. 

sity4:-m k*ax"{-van’c avadike-m a?dvo-t 
(he-there-going the-smell(-nom.) wherever-it 
lies he-sensed) Going along, he smelled the 
smell that lay there. 

acén-t-a?a he did descend 

maséc-ta-xa they two will (surely) name 
you 

av?ad6-t-onti-k thus I do again 
-tum (when preceded by an accented 
vowel)/-tiyum (when preceded by a con- 
sonant or 9) usitative 

ama-tum he usually eats 

?ac?akyé-tum I usually shoot things 

n’am?u:évo-tiyum we many always occupy 
ourselves with it 

cakavér-tiyum he always laughs 

The interrogative forms of this suffix are 
-tii'm/-tiyi-m: 

at?é-tiirm does it always bear abundant 
fruit? 

?alvaq’dq-tiyuim is it always bitter? 
-ta (when preceded by an accented vowel) /- 
tiya (when preceded by a consonant or a) 
indicates completed action or that which is 
obviously, naturally, or universally true. 
The verb form with this suffix is used in 
answer to a question and in the narrative 
portion of myths. 

?ava-m-tak ?adi-t’a (I-did-arrive-there in- 
deed-I-did-so) I have arrived there 

xal¥?fy-tiya the moon does shine (sc. at 
night, normally) 

vi?addw-tiya certainly we two are located 
here (sitting) 
-ti. A suffix -ti, evidently equivalent to 
-t¥a/-tiya occurs occasionally in conversa- 
tional forms. 

vadéc u'raw al’ka-d6moe-ti (this-one[-nom.] 
he-doing-tt-quickly he-obviously-cannot) This 
(person) obviously cannot do it quickly. 

?an&ko-l” ?a'l’?épe-ti (we-would-sit I-cer- 





| 
| 
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tainly-think) I (for my part) think we should 
sit down. 
-cim emphatic 

n’am?ak"amé‘yva-cim J am _ certainly 
going into exile! 

The suffix -ctim, however, also occurs 
with noun themes, possibly as an irregu- 
larity. 

?an’?i'pé:-cim J am a man! Compare 
?any?i-p& I (who am) a man, < ?an’- 
referential 1st pers. pronominal prefix + 
ipa: man, male 


58. Suffixes of the second position are 
aspective in meaning. They are never 
predicative. The following second position 
suffixes are found: 

-nti again 

si'y4:-nti-k there he goes along again 

?awé-ta-nti-xa I will dg it again 

n’a‘mas6'-ta-nti-yum if you should eat 
(meat) again 

n’a‘kal’GP-ta-nti-k cook 1 again. 
-ap4t/-n7pat oneself, in turn, also 

mawé-t-apat-xa you in turn will do so 

matu'pé'y-apat-k he also pretends to be 
dead 

?ama‘wi'-ta-n’pat-k J also call him my kin 

?av?4:--n’pat-k I myself am walking 
-n¥ until, up to now 

vo?u'né:-n’-k ?anYupdy-k (we-were-pres- 
ent-until we-are-depleted) We have gone on 
tn this way until now we are depleted. 

vi'yé:-n-k ?acnYa‘yiir adi-m n’amkacvu:- 
‘Gr al’a?émo-k = (he-here-goes-along-until 
things he-does he-succeeding-in-things he-is- 
not) Thus he goes on until he no longer 
succeeds in the things he does. 

vak7é vakyé a?é-t-n’e-k apdém-te-k adti-t’a 
(unsteadily-stepping unsteadily-slepping it- 
says-until it-falls-over indeed-it-does) It wob- 
bled and wobbled on its feet until (finally) it 
fell over. 

With the themes *a?4v to hear and *ayii 
to see the suffix -n” has a special (idiomatic) 
meaning. 

?akané-pe-k ?a?dv-n’e-k (J-tell-ti-all I- 
heard-until-now(= I-previously-heard) I fore- 
14 ; 


told it; I (am known to have) foretold tt. 
Compare ma‘Sv4:rpe-m ?a?4v-n%e-k (you- 
sing-tt-all I-heard-until-now) I know you for 
a singer; I know that you are (known to be) a 
singer. 

awépe-k ?aytir-n’-k (J-did-it-all I-saw- 
until-now) I have been seen to (be one who) 
do(es) it. The theme *ayti plus -n’-k is 
evidently used when speaking of visible 
action in the same way that *a?d4v plus 
-n’-k is used when speaking of audible 
action. 
-xay still, no sooner than 

vo?u'né:-xay-k I am still engaged in 
(doing so) 

kva?asént u'wivc-xay-k (the-same-thing 
they-many-still-do) They are still doing the 
same thing. 

savi apdk-xay-k amf--.n (there he-no- 
sooner-arrives he-weeps) No sooner cid he 
arrive than he wept. 


59. Suffixes of the third position are of 
temporal or temporal-modal meaning. Pres- 
ent-past -k and future -xa may be followed 
by other predicative suffixes, but the others 
always occupy the final position in the word. 

The following third-position suffixes .are 
found: -k present-past. The suffix -k indi- 
cates action occurring either in the present 
or the past or concurrently with the action 
of the following word 

atap-k he throws, threw it 

kawi-nti-k do it again. 

?asé-k ?anamak-xa (I-name-it I-will-leave- 
it) I will name it and leave it 

?axn4' macavdw-k-as  ?i-mé-t-xa-Pa 
(gourd-rattle if-you-were-laying-it-down I- 
would-dance) If you were to lay down a gourd 
-ratile (right now), I would dance. 

-Ym’ present-past. The meaning of this 
suffix is the same as that of -k present-past. 
The suffix -’m is used to the exélusion of -k 
with all themes containing stems ending in 


®The symbol " indicates a vocalic element of 
indeterminate quality which, however, may 
lengthen or change the quality of a preceding 
accented vowel. 
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-i/6 or -{/é and with some themes con- 
taining stems ending in -4 or -é, provided 
that no other suffix, thematic or non- 
thematic, occurs between the theme and 
the present-past suffix. When another suf- 
fix does so occur, these themes take the 
present-past suffix -k. 

Following is a complete list of themes 
which take present-past -’m: 
Stem ending in -ti/6: 

*adi/é to do, be 

*aStu/6 to gather 
Stem ending in -i/é: 

*ami/é to weep 

*asi/é to drink 

*at?i/é to bear abundantly 

*awi/é to do 

*a%/6 to say 

*a-y7{/é (*a--aly?i/é) to think, prefer, be- 

lieve 

*cami/é (*c-ami/é) to lay down long obj. 

*kami/é (*k-ami/é) to bring 

*macac’i/6é (*m-c-a<c>7?i/é) to weep 

(plu.) 

Stem ending in -a: 

*acpé to emerge 

*ama to eat 

*apa to lie down 

aly-*ap& to mistake, be mistaken 

*aSma to sleep 

*masp4 to die out (fire) 

*cakané (*c-kan4) to decide 
Stem ending in -¢: 
*acé to lay down long obj. 
*akyé to shoot 
*ucé (*u'-acé) to lead (war party) 
*tawé (*t-awé) to grind on metate 
The inflection of unconjugated and col- 


10 The themes *adG/6 to do, be, *awi/é to do, and 
*a?{/é to say, however, occur also in the forms 
*adG-, *awi:, and *a?i- respectively followed im- 
mediately by present-past -k. There seems to be 
a slight difference in the meaning of the forms in 
-rm and the forms in -k. Thus, m4-n’c madid‘k 
a’éta (you you-do he-says) He says ‘‘You did it.’’; 
but, m&-n%c madi-m a?éta You did it, he says. 
Similarly, awi-k a?éta He (himself) did it, he says.; 
compare awi-m a’éta He (other) did it, he says. 
The distinction, however, is by no means clear. 
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lective plural themes of these types for the 
present-past, hortatory, and future is shown 
paradigmaticaly in Table 3. 
-xa future 

ma?4vac-ta-xa you two will hear 

apty-xa-l’a he would die 

q’alayéw-k ad6-xa-va (it-is-morning it- 
will-perhaps-be) Maybe it’s morning. 
-i (following single consonants and, with 
an intervening w or y glide,''! vowels)/- 
iyi (following consonant clusters and 
strengthened consonants) hortatory 

kawi--m ?ayt-wi (do-it-[subordinate]! let- 
me-see) Do it, that I may see it. 

ku‘di--m ?a?4v-i (bring-zi[-subordinate]! 
let-me-sense-it) Bring it, that I may taste it. 

atagS-iyi let him jump 
-i/-{- hortatory. This suffix occurs rarely, 
evidently as an equivalent of hortatory 
-t. 

nv4:va ma?dve-i ?a?6é-t-k (that may-you- 
two-hear-it I-say) That’s what I want you 
to hear. ; 

ka?awi: vi?addw-i- (we-doing-what let-us- 
two-be-located-sitting-here) Let us, being here, 
do something. 

mat?acavar-{- let me be inadequate (i.e., 
let me live no longer) 
-um (following single consonants and, with 
an intervening w or y glide,' vowels)/-iyum 
(following consonant clusters and strength- 
ened consonants) future possible 

?alé-y-um he might be bad 

manvé:-yum it might be sweet 

mas6:-te-nti-yum you might eat (meat) 
again 

nvasmadi'-yum he might not know me 

The interrogative forms of this suffix are 
-G-'m/-iya-m: 

ka?aéG-wi'm what shall I do? 

?awi-n’pat-ti'm shall I also do it? 

waly?asém-iyti'm would I not name it? 
‘m future possible interrogative. This 
suffix occurs occasionally in the narrative 
sections of myths, evidently as the equiv- 
alent of -i-m/-iyi-m. 


11 See 12b. 
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nvasé-yiim would I name you? 

?at?ala-yp-i'm would I utterly destroy it? 
(lit., would I intensively spoil it?) 

madé‘yonY ?akandéva-k ?u'Pavi-p-i-m 
(your-nature I-tell-of-it would-I-prepare-it- 
intensively?) Shall I give a complete account 
of your nature? 
-4m present-past interrogative. This suffix 
is used only with verbs in the first and third 
persons. With verbs in the second person 
the present-past suffix (-k or -’m) is used 
with interrogative force. 

ka?a?é-t-A4m what did I say? 
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ordinate]! let-him-arrive-here) Inform him, 
that he may come here. 

vitya'-k ayit-m, xa‘sa?ilvy té6 Purvévok 
acpake-m aytr-k, ayti-m axdva-k acpak-ta- 
nti-k, xam8é vatdy i-dtry-k, l4-x a?é-t-k 
axAve-m ayti'-k, n%asu‘pdw-t-?a8 (he-here- 
goes-along he-seeing-it, sea middle from-the- 
evenly-divided-one it-coming-out he-sees-it, he- 
seeing-it it-enters it-comes-out-again, star big- 
one it-has-for-an-eye, flash it-says it-entering 
he-sees, “I know you.’”’) As he went along 
and looked, he saw something come out of the 


























TABLE 3 
’ Theme Present-Past Hortatory Future 
Unconj. ama to eat amé-m amdwt amdéxa 
Coll. plu. amé-c amfck amici amdécxa 
Unconj. a’mé to sleep asm4-m a’méwi a’méxa 
Coll. plu. u--a’mé u-$m4-m u‘Sméwi u-bméxa 
Unconj. akyé to shoot aky4-m ak’é-wi ak’éxa 
Coll. plu. akyé-c akyéck akvéct akvécxa 
Unconj. k-ami/é to bring kami-m kamiyté kaméxa 
Coll. plu. k-ami-c kamick kamicé kamicxa 
Unconj. aitt/6 to gather a’ta-m aStdwd adtéxa 
Coll. plu. adtti-c aSttck ab’tdcd abtdcxa 











waly?asécm-4m have we two not named it? 

n’itmu'ma'y-4m did he feed ye? 

ayti'm (zero- + *ayii: + -dm) did he see 
it? Compare maytir-k did you see it? 
-m present-past subordinating. Verbs with 
subordinating -m occur in subordinate 
clauses of various kinds. The suffix 
-m indicates that the action of the verb 
takes place preceding or concurrently with 
the action of the predicative verb of the 
main clause. 

?avé:-m ?anYmasé:-xa (J-arriving you- 
will-eat-me) When I arrive, you will eat me. 

vi-di'-m aytr-k (he-coming he-sees-him) 
He saw him coming. 

nvawd'-m kaytir-k (I-taking-you see!) I 
will take you, and you may see it for yourself. 

ku'kané-va-m avd:-wi (inform-him[-sub- 


‘found: -?a8 evidential. 


exact center of the sea; seeing it, he saw that 
it went into (the sea) and came out again,— 
it had the morning star for its eye—flashed, 
and went into (the sea); “I know you,” (he 
said). ; 


60. Suffixes of the fourth position are 
modal in meaning. Except for the form 
-’ of the optative suffix -l/-l’a, all are pre- 
dicative. They may occur as the only 
predicative suffixes of the word or may be 
preceded by other predicative suffixes. 

The following fourth-position suffixes are 
This suffix indi- 
cates that the speaker has witnessed the 
act. It occurs only rarely immediately 
following the theme, more frequently pre- 
ceded by assertive -t or other suffixes. 


e+ + es st eres 
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fava Pacéw-k ?a-vi-r-?aS (house I-build 
I-finish) I have finished building a house. 

mayti:-t-k-?a8 I saw you 

kamé-ta-nti-?a3 he has brought it ayain 

camé-t-?a3 he laid it down 
-/-a optative. The form -l’ is non-pre- 
dicative, the form -l¥a is predicative. 

?ané-mo-lY ?a:l¥?é-t-k-a?a (we-two-would- 
move-away I-think) I think we should move 
away. 

maqdso-lY ?a:1¥?é-t-k-a?a (you-would-call- 
him I-think) I wish you would call him. 

?ayé'v-l’a we two would like to see il 

?anva‘cavéc-l¥a I would have them for my 
wives 

kama?é-xa-l”a whai would you say? 
-va inferential 

n’am?axdv-xa-va I will perhaps enter 
thereby 

q*alayéw-k adui:-m adi:-va (it-is-morning 
it-is it-perhaps-is) It must be morning. 

The suffix -va is used in a special sense 
with the themes *adi/6 to do, be, *awi/é to 
do, and *a?{/é to say, especially when the 
prefix n’a-- occurs in the same word. 

cam?i-téc ?a?{--m n¥a‘di--va (melon[-nom.] 
I-say tf-tt-perhaps-is) It is (sc. as you can 
infer [?]) a melon, I say. 

aw6é-t-k n’a-wi:-va (he-did-it if-he-perhaps- 
did-it) So he did it (sc. as you can infer 
(?]); He may have done it (but he meant 
nothing by it). 

vaéi mavé:-wum n’a?{:-va (here you-might- 
arrive he-perhaps-told-me) ‘You might ar- 
rive here,” he said to me (sc. as you can infer 
[?]). 
-as dubitative. Verbs containing the suf- 
fix -as are usually found in subordinate 
clauses indicating a contrary to fact condition 
but may also occur in independent clauses. 
The suffix -as is predicative but a verb 
containing -as may be further predicated 
_ by an auxiliary verb. 

av?4:-k-as ?axét-ta-xa-l’a (if-he-were-to- 
walk it-would(-surely)-be good) If he were to 
walk, it would be good. 

makyéc amfi--m u'wdP-k wal’a?ém-as, 
kan&-vo-nti vi'v?4w-k (who? he-crying he- 
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reveals although-he-is-not, he-telling-of-tt-again 
here-he-stands) Although he was not revealing 
anybody crying, he stood there telling of it 
again. 

n/asé-k Sal’péte ?a?{--m n¥aSé-x-as, pa?i-pa- 
k*apa?i-pé-ye nYa‘masé-k ma-Sax"étc a?6-ta- 
m maséc-ta-xa (I-name-you Sal’péte I-say 
although-I-will-name-you, person the-living- 
one[-nom.] when-he mnames-you pheasant 
[-nom.] he-saying they-two-will-name-you.) 
Although I will name you saying It is 
Sal¥pét, when living: people name you they 
will name you saying It is pheasant. 

?aPari-s (?- + *a-ly?{ + -as) I think so 
(but I may be wrong) 

Paris (?- + *a%f + -as) 2a?étk (although- 
I-say I-say [t.e., I-intend-to]) (thats what) 
I mean; I meant to say (that, but I said some- 
thing else) 

-nka/-mka interrogative 

mak’{ u'ndé--m may6éve-mka (where? they- 
being-present did-you-two-see?) Where were 
they that you saw them? 

tin’4:m-xa-nka will it be dark? 

ka?awéme-k ?ataptiy-xa-mka (how-do-I? 
will-I-kill-him?) How will I kill him? 

wamadd:-t-apat-xa-nka will you also be- 
come excited? 
-wa ?. The suffix -wa occurs in one text 
example: 

a?é-t-as ka‘di-wa ?a‘f-mo-k n*i?axdve-k 
vi?ay&:-t-xa (although-it-says it-may-be-what? 
[?] I-do-regardless I-enter-there I-here-will-go) 
No matter what it may be, nevertheless I will 
go in that direction. 


61. Suffixes of the fifth position are pre- 
dicative but are usually preceded by another 
predicative suffix. The following fifth-posi- 
tion suffixes are found: 

-a/-a?a. This suffix occurs only in the last 


word of a sentence and appears to indicate 
nothing more than END OF SENTENCE. 
nvavan” ayt:-k a?6-t-k kan&-v-t-a?a (his- 
house he-sees he-says he-tells-of-it) He saw 
his house, and so he told of it. 
?u'yd-can” kavarac-t-a?a (my-going-after- 
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it they-two-denied) They refused to let me go 
after it. 

?aSmadi:-t-k-a?a I don’t know 

?ax”é nak lk addw-a (enemy his-ladder- 
at they-were-situated-sitting) They lived at 
Enemy’s Ladder (name of a mountain). 
-e?6. This suffix apparently also indicates 
end of sentence, although in some cases it 
appears to have a vaguely optative force. 

ka?awémoa-k ?awi:-k-as ?ac?a?4ve-m al’- 
adika-l¥-e?6 (how-do-I-do?  if-I-were-to-do-tt 
I-hearing-things it-would-be) There ought to 
be some way in which I could hear about 
things. 

a?é-ta-m ?a?Av-e?6 (he-saying I-hear) I 
would, will hear him say it. 

ka‘wic ax*i-v al¥a?éma-k addpo-k-e7é 
(what? it-being-odorous it-is-not it-is-inten- 
sively) It hasn’t even got a smell (i.e., it ts of 
absolutely no account). 
-4° emphatic 

?a?4v-ly-4° I would very much like to hear 
it 

va?a{--m vi?ayé:-x-as-4-, ?i-ma-k vi?aydé’- 
m, aytk (Thus-I-say although-I-there-will- 
emphatically-go, I-dance I-here-going, he- 
sees) Although, thus saying, I will certainly 
go on (sc. to an unknown destination), he sees 
that I go along dancing. 


62. General remarks.'2? Any verb theme 
or verb theme plus non-thematic affixes may 
also be used as a noun theme. The verb 
theme or theme plus non-thematic affixes, 
when so used, may signify either the subject 
or the object of the activity: *xama:) to 
be white < xama:l’ a white one; *amul’ to 
have for a personal name < amiul’ personal 
name, that which (one) has for a personal 
name; a?Avak (zero- 3d pers. + *a?Av to 
sense + -k present-past) he senses it, com- 
pare a?A4vac one who senses (nom.), e.g., in 
pa?ipé q*alayéw a?fvac amdnok (person 
morning one-who-senses-[-nom.] he-arises) A 
person who senses morning arises; mata- 
kavékvexa (m- 2d pers. + *takavékv fo 
return + -xa future) you will return, com- 


12 See 20. 


Ti 


pare matakavékvexac your future return 
(nom.), eg., in matakavékvoxec aéti-‘m 
(your-future-return{-nom. ] it-is[-assured]) 
your future return is (sure); makyéc nYaStic- 
mak (who he-does-not-call-me-younger-brother) 
Nobody calls me younger brother; compare 
makvén’Y nYaSticmec n¥a?adti-va (whom I-his- 
not-called-younger-brother-one [-nom.]| if-I- 
perhaps-am) I am one who is not called 
younger brother by anyone. 

In addition to this type of abstraction 
of noun themes from verb forms, there are 
specific types of grammatical modification 
by which verbal abstracts of specialized 
meaning may be formed. The following 
types are found: 

(1) Noun themes abstracted from the 
verb theme alone or the verb theme plus 
non-thematic affixes other than pronom- 
inal. To these nominal pronominal pre- 
fixes may be added. Within this type 
everbal abstracts in kv- ‘definite’ constitute a 
separate type since they take a special 
series of objective pronominal prefixes 
which are not regular nominal affixes and 
are not the same as the verbal pronominal 
prefixes. 

(2) Noun themes abstracted from the 
verb theme plus verbal pronominal pre- 
fixes with or without other verbal non- 
thematic affixes. These do not take nom- 
inal pronominal prefixes, but take both the 
subjective and object-subject pronominal 
prefixes of the verb and never occur with- 
out a pronominal prefix. 


63. Abstracts from the verb theme with- 
out pronominal prefix (excluding those in 
k*- definite) are formed in the following 
ways: (a) by infixation of an element 
<a’> before the consonant immediately 
preceding the accented vowel of the verb 
stem, usually with accompanying ablaut 
of the accented vowel of the verb stem; 
(b) by ablaut of the accented vowel of the 
verb stem; and (c) by prefixation of ?. 

Abstracts of type (a) may be designated 
as adaptives. The meaning of the adaptive 
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noun theme is capable of, worthy of, or fit 
for doing or having done io it. 

taka‘nay (*t-ka<a°*>nd-y) stopping place 
< *takandy to stop over, temporarily 

tak’4t (*t-a<a’>k4t) are < *takyét 
to chop 

a‘xi'r (*a<a*>xf-r) rope < *axér to tie up 

ca‘pu'x (*c-a<a°>ptirx) nuts < *capdéx 
to crush (nut-like object) with the teeth 

madik (n%i-*a<a’>dik) bed < *adik 
to lie, be lying 

asa'?i'ly (*a-as<a‘>?i'l) 
*as?uly to wash 

ta‘pé-y (*t-a<a’>pé'y) poison, that which 
is lethal < *taptiy to kill 

kanav (*k-a<a'>ndv) news < *kana-v 
to tell 

If the stem ends in a vowel it is modified 

by a final consonantal increment -c. 
amaéc (*a<a*>méavc) edible 
?aca‘mé'c § (?ac-*a<a*>mA'c) 
crops < *amé4 to eat 

Ba’ma'c (*aS<a*>marc) soporific < *aSma 
to sleep (?) 

?acnYamcasa’vi'e (?ac-n¥am-*c-as<a’> 
vic) obj. useful for wiping, that by 
means of which things are wipable < 
*casvé to wipe 

asic (*a<a‘>sfc) potable obj. < *asi/é 
to drink 

In a few cases the adaptive seems to be 

abstracted from a theme conjugated for 
distributive object. 

a‘ca‘ca'q (*a'-a<e> <a‘’>cé-q) sword (< 
hypothetical *a‘cc4:q < hypothetical 
*a-cAq) 

n’ama‘ca’k*4t (n’am-*a‘-a<c> <a‘ >k?- 
4t) cutting instrument < *ackét distr. 
obj. form of *a°k¥ét to cut 

a‘ca'mi'] (*a°-a<e> <a‘>mif°l) girdle, belt 
< (hypothetical *a‘emi:] distr. obj. 
form of) *a‘mél to girdle with, to use 
as a belt 

In one case a causative prefix of the verb 

theme appears to be lost: 

Sa‘var (*aS<a°>vdr) song, compare 
*aSva-r (*a:-aSvd'r) lo sing (Why not 
a‘Sa‘var song?) 


soap < 


object, 
food, 
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Prefixed elements which are not identi- 
fiable as either verbal or nominal occur in 
two adaptive noun themes: 

irmé kata-ci-q (i'mé foot, k-*t-a<a:>cf-q) 

sand burr, that which is capable of being 
inserted into the forked part of the foot 
< *tacéq to put into a forked obj. 

?avii k*anta'cir (?avi: stone, k*an-*t- 

a<a‘>cfir) chippable stone < *tacér 
to chip stone 

In three cases the accented vowel of the 
stem is not ablauted. 

matsa'qi'r (mat-*5-a<a'>qi'r; mat- < 

?amat land) plow < *Saqi-r to plow 
tapi's (*t-a<a’>ptis) child old enough 
to be carried astraddle the neck < 
*tapti's to carry child astraddle the neck 
Waki: (n%i-*a<a'>kilP) ladder < 
*aku'P to climb 
There are only two examples of type (b). 
?an’é: capak east, sunrise point, sun its- 
rising-place, cap&*k (*acapé-k) < acp4k 
to come out 
*anva'xép west (< ?an’4: axd:p sun tts- 
setting place?), axa-p < *axdpa (*axdv- 
pa) to go to the end 

Following is a complete list of examples 
of type (c): 

?akmé bag < *kam{i/é to bring 

?axkyé (the) across < *xak*{-/xakyé: as 

in *axak*{- to lay long obj. across 

?avé house < *ava to sit, dwell 

Compare also: 

?utiir pole for hoop and pole game < 

*u'tiirv to play hoop and pole 

?u'téx cards < *utéxv to play cards 


64. The definite is formed by prefixation 
of k*- to a conjugated or unconjugated 
theme. 
k*apuy the dead one < *aptiy to die 
k*u'xacmé:y the procreator < *u‘xacmé-y 
distr. obj. form of *u-xam{: to procreate 

k*akcundven’e those (many) who tell 
(nom.) < *kacu‘navv distr. plu. form 
of *kand-v to tell 

k*avatac the big ones < *vatac coll. plu. 

form of *vatay to be big 
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If the verb stem ends in a vowel, a final 
consonantal increment -c may be added to 
the theme when definite k*- is prefixed to it. 

k*a?ic the one who says it < *a?i/é to say 

k*amcac?{con’c those mourners (nom.) < 
*macac?i/é to weep (plu.) 

k*avadc the one who dwells < *ava to sit, 

dwell 

But compare vi'k”u'né: those who are 
here < *u'nd: to be present (plu.) 

Verbal abstracts in k*- may be formed 
from a verb theme plus substantive prefixes, 
locative prefixes, or the suffix -xa future. 

vik*adikva this one that lies here < *aédik 

to le 

?ack*arav the sick one < ?ac-*ardv to be 

sick 

?acalynvi-k*adi-con” that thinker < al- 

ni'-*adtie to think 

k*acan’éxac the one who will imitate him 

(nom.) < *can%é to imitate; compare 
can’éxa he will imitate him 

Nominal possessive prefixes occur with 
only three verbal abstracts in k’-: 

nvak"u'n’i- her husband’s relation, ?an’- 

k*d-mi- my husband’s relation, compare 
uwi his, her male relation’s wife, 
uni my male, relation’s wife < 
*um{ to call someone wife of one’s 
male relation 

?anvk¥an’xal’?4w my daughter’s husband 

< *nvaxaly?4w to call someone parent- 
in-law 

?anv%k*anvax"é my sister’s husband (w.s.), 

etc., compare ?an’ax"6é my wife’s sister, 
etc. < *n¥ax"é to call someone wife’s 
sister, etc. 

The nominal series of referential pro- 
nominal prefix is used with verbal abstracts 
in kv-. 

av’an’k*4'mon’c I who pass by any places 

(nom.) < *&m éo pass by 
ma‘k*u'v4'xec you who will remain here 
(nom.) < *u'vd: to be present 

Verbal abstracts in k*- take a special 

series of objective pronominal prefixes: 
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nvam?an’k*é-vn¥a the one who bothers me 
(vocative) < n¥%am-*é-v to bother, oc- 
cupy oneself with 

n¥ammak”é-vn¥a the one who bothers you 
(vocative), ma*k”u'xam{n¥c your father, 
the one who procreated you (nom.) < 
*uxam{ to procreate 

k*an’xu'marvan’e his father, the one who 
has him for a child < *n¥axu'marv to 
have for a child, compare ?u‘ti:rom 
kvé-v the one who occupies himself with 
hoop and pole, the hoop and pole game 
player 

nvamn’i?an’k”é-vnva the one who bothers 
us, n’i?an’k*uxacmé'yc our father, the 
one who procreated us 

nvam’ima‘k*é-vn¥a the one who bothers 
ye 

mamn’i'k*é-vn’a the one who bothers them, 
mikucécan’c their leader, the one who 
leads them < *u‘cé to lead (war party) 

The verbal abstract in k*- may sometimes 

indicate the activity rather than the actor. 

kra?aqél length < *?aqél to be long 

kramacé: hunger < *macd: to be hungry 

k*amatxdy thirst < *matxdy to be thirsty 

kradav?ér drowsiness < *dav?ér to be 
drowsy 


65. Abstracts from the verb theme plus 
pronominal prefixes with or without other 
verbal non-thematic affixes are formed in 
the following ways: (a) the gerund, by 
infixation of <u’> usually before the con- 
sonant immediately preceding the accented 
vowel of the verb stem; (b) by suffixation of 
-I’; (c) by suffixation of -va; and (d) by 
ablaut of the accented vowel plus suffixa- 


tion of -y. 


65a. The gerund indicates either an 
activity or the object or result of an ac- 
tivity: *acéw to create < u'céwon” his 
creation, i.e., his act of creating or that which 
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he has created. It is formed from both un- 
conjugated and conjugated themes and al- 
ways contains a verbal pronominal prefix. 
It may also contain substantive or locative 
prefixes or second-position aspective suf- 
fixes or the suffix -xa future. 

The gerund is usually quoted with a 
demonstrative suffix -n¥ that but may occur 
without it: masu'maécen’/masu'maéc your 
sleeping; ?a'u:?ékon’/?a'lu'?4k the one I 
have befriended. 

The gerund of the unconjugated theme is 
formed by infixation of <u'> before the 
consonant immediately preceding the ac- 
cented vowel of the verb stem. 

*u-warenY (*zero-<u'>4r + 

desiring of it < *&-r to desire 
u'manen’ (*zero-a<u'>man + -n” his 
arising < *aman to arise 

tuddpen” (*zero-t-a<u'>édap + -n”) his 

splitting, that which he has split (cf. 
?a%{- tuédp wood that is split), < 
*taddp to split 

a‘wadapen” (*zero- a‘-a<u'>dAp + -n”) 

his incising of it < *a-ddp to incise 

cundPen” (*zero-c-a<u'>nély + = -n’) 

that which he has lost < *can4l” to lose 

a‘Pu?ékenY (*zero-a:-al¥<u'>?4k + -n’) 

‘the one he befriended < *al¥?4k to be 
friend 

Saku-véran” (*zero-5-ka<u'>vér + -n’) 

his overcoming of him < *Sakavér to 
overcome 

If the verb stem ends in a vowel, it is 
usually, but not always, modified by a final 
consonantal increment -c in formation of 
the gerund. 

u‘?icanY (*zero-a<u'>?ic + 

saying < *a%i/é to say 
Su'macon” (*zero-aS<u'>mac + -n) his 
sleeping < *a&m4 to sleep 

wal’?aSuvmacman’ (*wal’-?-aS <u‘ >mac- 
ma + -n’) my sleeplessness < wal’-*aSma 
to be sleepless 

Su'mé‘can” (*zero-3-a<u'>mé‘c + -n’) 

his dreaming < *Samaé-: to dream 

But compare: 

Samué{-can” /Samuéi-nY (*S-ma <u‘ >é{-c + 

-n’/§-ma<u'>déi: + -n”) that which he 


-n’) his 


-n’) his 
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does not know, his ignorance < *Samadti- 
to not know; compare also ?ac?aSmu: 
di: ?asétk ?awit’a I have eaten that which 
I do not know, ?amat ?aSmu:di'lY ?ava-tk 
?adit¥a I have arrived in a land that I 
do not know, ?amat ?aSmu‘di‘m ?ayémok 
I go through a land unknown to me 

u‘divnY (*zero-a<u'>déi: + -n*) his coming 
< *adi- to come 

The final consonantal increment -c is 

not added when the gerund is formed from 
a verb containing the suffix -xa future. 

u'?éxan” (*zero-a<u'>éxa + -n¥) his 

future saying, compare a?éxa he will say 

Su'madxon” (*zero-aS<u'mé-xa + -n) his 
future sleeping, his sleepiness, compare 
asmaxa he will sleep 

The gerund of the collective plural theme 

is usually formed in the same way as that 
of the unconjugated theme. 

u'wArcen’ (*zero-<u'>4:r-c + -n’) their 
desiring of it < &:re to desire (coll. 
plu.) 

u'mé‘nan” (*zero-a <u‘ >mé'n + -n’) their 
arising < *amé-n to arise (coll. plu.) 

nu‘di'nY (*zero-n-a<u'>é{ + -n’) their 
coming < *nadi- to come (coll. plu.) 

u‘Su’macoan” (*zero-u’-aS<u'>mac + -n’) 
their sleeping < *u‘SmA to sleep (coll. 
plu.) 

tu’dApcen’ (*zero-t-a<u'>é4p-c + -n’) 
that which they have split < *taddpe to 
split (coll. plu.) 

a*waddpcan” (*zero-a’-a<u'>dap-c + -n’) 
that which they have incised < *a‘dApc 
to incise (coll. plu.) 

cu'ndl’can” (*zero-c-a<u'>ndl’-c + -n’) 
that which they have lost < *candl’c to 
lose (coll. plu.) 

Saku’vércan’ (*zero-3-ka <u‘ > vér-c + -n’) 
the one they overcame < *Sakavére to 
overcome (coll. plu.) 

Satmu’‘d4:venY (*zero-5-<t>ma<a> 


<u'>d4:-v + -n’) that which they do 

not know < *Satmadé-v to not know 
(coll. plu.) 

If the unconjugated theme is modified by 

a final consonantal increment -c in the for- 

mation of the gerund, and if the theme is 
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normally conjugated for the collective 
plural by suffixation of a thematic suffix -c, 
the gerund of the collective plural theme is 
formed by suffixation of the thematic suffix 
-c to the gerund of the unconjugated theme. 

Su'mé:ccan (*zero-3-a <u’ >mA4-c-c + -n”’) 
their dreaming < *Samaé‘c to dream 
(coll. plu.) 

u?iccan’ (*zero-a<u'>?fc-c + -n¥) their 
saying < *a?ic to say (coll. plu.); but 
compare u*?icxen® (*zero-a <u’ > ?f-c-xa 
+ -n’) their future saying, compare a?icxa 
they two will say 

The gerund of the distributive plural 

theme is formed by infixation of <u'> 
before the consonant immediately preceding 
the accented vowel of the stem. 

u'warvan” (*zero-<u'> <u'>4:r-v + -n’) 
their desiring of things < ‘*uwdrv 
(*<u'>41r-v) to desire (distr. plu.) 

u'mé'nvan’ (*zero-a <u’ > <u’ >mé'n-v + 
-n’) their arising < *u'mé-nv (*a<u'> 
m4‘n-v) to arise (distr. plu.) 

a‘wadi'n’ (*zero-a’-<u'>éi- + -n) their 
coming < *a-di- (*a’-adi-) to come (distr. 
plu.) 

uf-evan” (*zero-a<u'> <u'>?fe-v + 
-n”) their saying < *u'?icv (*a<u'> 
%{-c-v) to say (distr. plu.) 

a‘Su’macan’ (*zero-a’-aS<u‘>mac + -n’) 
their sleeping < *a‘Sma&c (*a°-aSmac) 
to sleep (distr. plu.) 

Satu‘mdevon” (*zero-8-a<t> <u> <u> 
m&c-v + -n’) their dreaming < *Satu: 
maev (*5-a<t><u'>méac-v) to dream 
(distr. plu.) 

cacu'né'Pen” (*zero-c-a<c> <u> <u'> 
né'y + -n’) those they have lost < 
*cacu'na'l (*c-a<c> <u'>na‘P) to lose 
(distr. plu.) 

tatudA-pen” (*zero-t-a<t><u'><u'> 
d&-p-p + -n’) those they have split < 
*tatudd-pp (*t-a<t><u'>dé‘p-p) to 
split (distr. plu.) 

acudé:pon” (*zero-a'-a<c> <u> <u'> 
6&-p-p + -n”) those they have incised < 
*a-cudd:pp (*a-a<c><u'>dé‘p-p) to 
incise (distr. plu.) - 

acPu:?4'kon (*zero-a-a<c>P<u'> 
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<u'>?4k + -n’) those they have be- 
friended < *arcPu?4k (*a-a<c>P 
<u'> 74k) to be friend (distr. plu.) 

Satku‘vi-ranY (*zero-8-<t>ka<u'> 
<u'>vi-r + -n’) those they have overcome 
< ‘*Satkuvi-r (*8-<t>ka<u'> vir) 
to overcome (distr. plu.) 

If in the distributive object theme the 
accented vowel is preceded by a consonant 
cluster whose initial member is the infix 
<c>/<t> and this consonant cluster is 
preceded by a short vowel, the gerund is 
formed by infixation of <u‘> before the 
infix <c>/<t>. 

*tu'téd:pon” (*zero-t-a<u'> <t>dd:p + 
-n¥) those which he split < *tatéd-p to 
split sev. , 

*cucndé'lan” (*zero-c-a <u> <c>na'b + 
-n’) those which he lost < *cacnaé-l” to 
lose things 

Otherwise the gerund of the distributive 
object theme is formed by infixation of 
<u'> before the consonant immediately 
preceding the accented vowel of the stem. 

*Satu‘macon” (*zero-s-a<t>a<u’>mac 
+ -n’) the things he has dreamt < 
*Satamac to dream things, to be a dreamer 

*a‘cudd‘pon” (*zero-a'-a<c> <u'>dd'p 
+ -n’) the incisions he made < *a:cd4:p 
to make sev. incisions 

*a-cl¥u?4-kon” (*zero-a'-a<c>P<u'> 
74k + -n’) those he befriended < 
*a-caly?4:k to befriend sev. 

*Satkuvi-ron’Y (*zero-8-<t>ka<u'>vi-r 
+ n’) < *Satkavi-r to overcome sev. 

Irregular formation of the gerund occurs 
with the following themes: 

*asmé-yv to be short and unruly (hair) > 
u'smé'yvanY (*zero-a<u'>smé-yv + 
-n’) the unruliness of his hair 

*aspukaspuk to be kinky (hair) > aspu'ku- 

‘ spiken” (*zero-aspuka<u'>spik + 
-n’) its kinkiness; but compare *kaspuk 
to curl (self) up > kasuptiken” (*zero- 
k-as<u'>ptik + -n’) his curling up 
of himself 

*nfP to be black > n*u‘il’n%a (*zero-n” 
<u>fi bP + -n” + -a) its blackness 
(vocative) 
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*tamil’ to blacken > tan’u‘il’n’a (*zero- 
t-n¥<u'>ily + -n¥ + -a) that which 
he has blackened; compare also n¥am?- 
an’matn’u‘il’n’a that with which you have 
blackened me (vocative), wal’n’am?- 
atn’u‘il’maxec that with which I will 
not (be able to) blacken it (nom.), that 
by means of which my. future not black- 
ening of it (is) 

*xamé' to be white > xamu'wal’n’a 
(*zero-xam<u'>4P + -n” + -a) tts 
whiteness (deictic) 

*taxm4'P to white > taxmu’waAl’nva (*zero- 
t-xam<u'>4‘}? + -nY + -a) that which 
he whitened (vocative) 


65b. Verbal abstracts in -ly may be trans- 
lated by English phrases of the type in 
one’s . . . ing. 

cé:‘malY n¥inamak (all-of-ihem he-leaves- 
there) He leaves it all there. The theme 
*ci-m (*c-4:m?) evidently means to be 
complete, to be aggregated and the abstract 
c&:malY may be glossed in their completeness, 
aggregatedness. 

matmac4-meal” ku-v?6°k (all-of-you many- 
stand!) All of you stand up! Compare 
c&'mok u'v?6"k They all stand up. 

avadawxayel ava:tk adiit’a (wherever-in- 
their-two-still-being-situated-sitting he-ar- 
rives indeed-he-does) He arrived where 
they still were (sitting). 

avam ?axdvxayol’ ?anYmaSmaédi‘tk ma?ita 
(through-that in-my-no-sooner-entering you- 
do-not-know-me indeed-you say) Evidently 
you forgot me as soon as I went off in that 
direction. 

Compare also: 

xu'vikal’ both of them, ?axu-vikel” both of us; 
i.e., in their two-ness, in our two-ness, compare 
*xavik to be two. 

xu'm6kel” the three of them, ?axumdkal” 
the three of us; i.e., in their three-ness, in 
our three-ness; compare *xam6k to be three. 

c. The verbal abstract in -va indicates the 
object or the intended object of the activity. 

*apd to lie down > apava his bed; apdva 
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Satamadick (his-bed he-does-not-know-sev.) He 
could find no place to lie down; apdval’ apa 
ta?axdnak vidik (in-his-bed he-lying truly- 
is here-he-is-lying) He really lay in his bed 
(i.e., he could not get up). 

*adi-to come > adi-va journey; ka?awémon- 
tik ?atkavakvak ?adi-vanY ?acan%é6wi wal’- 
?addmok (how-do-I-do-again? I-return that- 
my-journey that-I-may-copy I-am-unable) I 
can never repeat my journey. 

*u'va: to be present > u'vd-va his place to 
be in, his whereabouts; mu‘va:van” ?a’madi:k 
(that-for-you-to-be-present-at I-do-not-know) 
I do not know your whereabouts. 

The future suffix -xa occurs in verbal 
abstracts in -va. 

*ayém to go away > ?ayémxava ?asmadi‘k © 
(object-of-my-future-going-away I-do not 
know) I do not know where I am to go? 

d. Type (d) contains only three examples: 

adé‘y his character, nature (as judged by 
appearance) < *adi/6 to do, be; e.g., 
madé-yon’ damayti:vam ?aytik I see 
your character plainly. 

awé'y his character (as judged by his 
deeds) < *awi/é to do; e.g., ?acmawé:- 
yan’e ?ald-yta?a Your record is bad. 

a’éy his character, state of mind (as 
judged from what he says) < *a?i/é 
to say; > acma?é-y your state of mind, 
your record (of things you have said). 


66. Interjectional themes are of exclama- 
tory or adverbial meaning. 

Exclamatory: 4m well! oh, well!; 6e 
alas!; mé- well; x6 oh!; x*6't disgust, aston- 
ishment; yéxa come on! let’s go! courage! ; 
?anvépé: lucky me!; ?aya?dyad: fright, disgust 
(used by women); ?awa?Aw anger, disgust 
(used by women). 

Adverbial: tandy yesterday; mapisa now, 
at present; n’iri§ a?étn¥ak, mapisa ?apdl’ytam 
?aytik There used to be none (but), now I 
see that they are numerous; n*i?akér long 
ago; n’i?akér sak*inyk viryémak Long ago 
he ran away. 











TWO WINNEBAGO TEXTS! 


Tuomas A. SEBEOK 
Inprana UNIVERSITY 


1. Summary of transcriptions 
2. Notation used here 

3. Text I.—Vision Quest 

4. Text II.—A Prophecy 


1. Nearly every linguist or ethnographer 
who has tackled Winnebago used a more or 
less different transcription, at least for the 
consonants. The following is a summary of 
several approaches. 

Phonemic distinctions among consonants, 
according to Paul Radin,” include: voiced 
(b, d, g), voiceless (p, k, but no t), aspirated 
(p', k', but no t‘), and a glottalized series of 
stops (including t’); fortis-lenis distinction 
is marked in the dental nasal pair only, n 


1 We are indebted to a research grant from the 
Cranbrook Institute of Science and from the 
Graduate School of Indiana University for enab- 
ling us to work on Winnebago both in the field and 
at the University. The first results of this work, 
namely, the two texts here published, were ob- 
tained, under somewhat unusual circumstances, 
during the fall of 1945: a set of some hundred 
Ediphone records were dispatched to Indiana 
University, by the Cranbrook Institute of Science, 
with instructions to transcribe the Winnebago 
texts said to have been recorded on them several 
decades back. It soon became apparent that 
only a native speaker could understand these 
records, which were in remarkably poor condition, 
and in no apparent order. As a result, Stella 
Stacy, a Winnebago from the mission at Black 
River Falls, Wisconsin, was exposed to these 
records: she listened three times to each, and, 
then, under the stimulus of what she heard, was 
asked to retell each text in herownwords. Text I, 
below, is a sample of the result. A few of the 
texts, including Text II, below, were given, under 
similar circumstances, by Mitchell Redcloud, Sr., 
of the same community. According to Alvin 
Stacy, who very kindly checked (aud somewhat 
modified) this text, the language here is ‘‘archaic’”’ 
and ‘“‘awkward” from the modern Winnebago point 
of view. 

? BAE-B 40.880ff. (1911). 
stitute current symbols. 


I occasionally sub- 


and n; the fricatives and affricates are 
voiced-voiceless, and include s and z, § and &, 
x and y, é and 3. Radin also marks length 
and nasalization in the vowels, and writes a 
single accent mark. 

Amelia Susman’ treats both length and 
stress as phonemic. She patterns her con- 
sonants as follows: there are only six stops 
altogether; p and k are lightly aspirated and 
voiceless, bilabial and palatal, respectively; 
b and g are the voiced equivalents of the 
former, “but voicing seems to start after 
the contact is made.” The remaining stops 
are t, which is fortis dental; and the glottal 
stop ?, also a separate phoneme. The frica- 
tives and affricates are voiced-voiceless, the 
same as Radin’s. For the fortis-lenis con- 
trast among the dental nasals, Susman, very 
tentatively, proposes an allophonic contrast 
in terms of nasality among the trills: r 
after a nasal vowel sounds like nd to her, 
but she feels uncertain in given instances. 

Charles F. Hockett’s analysis is based on 
Susman’s material, and occurs in a context 
which is of theoretical interest in general 
linguistics rather than helpful in the forma- 
tion of a notation for the present set of 
texts. Hockett writes, “In Winnebago 
there is a single consonant phoneme in each 
stop or spirant position, which is represented 
in different environments by phones with 
different §-phonetic features. The first 
member of a cluster of two obstruents (stop 
or spirant) is voiceless; if it is a stop it is 
aspirated unless followed by /h/. The 
second member of such a cluster, unless 
it is /?/, is slightly voiced, unaspirated, 

3 Word Play in Winnebago, Lg. 17.3424 (1941). 
The Accentual System of Winnebago (New York, 
1943). 


4 A System of Descriptive Phonology, Lg. 18.13 
(1942). 
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and lenis. Thus /p, pt, h, ?, ph/ are [p', 
p'd, h, ?, pj. The crucial case is /p/, 
B-phonetically [p’] (glottalized [p]): here 
two segmental phones correspond to two 
overlapping features.” 

The most recent attempt is William 
Lipkind’s.6 He writes ten different stops, 
the same in number, but not in all details, 
as Radin’s: voiced (b, g), voiceless (p, t, k), 
aspirated (p‘, k‘), glottalized (p’, t’, k’). 
Like Susman, he classes the second nasal 
dental withr. Otherwise, he follows Radin’s 
transcription, by and large. Length he 
regards as a function of accent, and, in his 
texts, he writes a single accent mark. 


2. The material at hand does not allow 
of a complete distributional analysis. The 
notation adopted for this paper, therefore, 
aims to give many of the recorded distinc- 
tions which form the basis of an adequate 
phonemic presentation. Thus, in spite of 
Susman’s study on stress? both primary 
and secondary accents are given below, 
because of uncertainties and lacunae in the 
records. Vowels occur with nasalization; 
before stops, homorganic nasals are heard. 
Vowels are also written with following 
length mark. The stops, fricatives, affri- 
cates, nasals are, in general, identical with 
Susman’s, although specific morphemes are 
sometimes recorded in slightly different 
phonemic shape. The trill, r, after a nasal 
vowel, indeed has an allophone, a dental 
nasal stop, more fortis in articulation than 
n. The symbol y is also tentative, depend- 
ing on the clustering of vowels. 


Text I.—Vision Quest. 


3. Text I.—Vision Quest. 1. higghayni-- 
ne'gi hap?énjk wa?ghf-re-Zé hira-rex¢jgaja 


* Winnebago Grammar (New York, 1945). 

* The title for Text I was not the informant’s, 
but was identified as concerning a Vision Quest 
by E. W. Voegelin. For ethnographic back- 
ground, see especially, Paul Radin, The Winne- 
bago Tribe, BAE-R 37 (1923). 
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wird hayép huzé ?égi pirzake xétengka 
ho'mgkini hahi wa?\jhire-Zé [in-the-morning 
early they-got-there in-a-little-while sun comes- 
up coming and Gravel bigger visit over-there 
they-did-it}]. 2. higa-wjra we'%é héng nf:- 
nigra hahi- hasgu-gi [his-wife said there 
little-water over-there gel-it]. 3. ?e-gi re’x?{-- 
Zap hiz4 heregihanianagd Ze-gyre%é [and 
water-bucket one he-went-down-with-tt he-did]. 
4. manfregiheregi nyyragi-h4p hird-ngga 
niggiingki [tn-winter-time chop-holes-in-ice 
he-did-it where-they-get-water]. 5. ny‘x hoy- 
habra wa%o'ngzj‘%e 7é-ja ng-zibre hidngga 
[tce where-hole-is piled-up around-edge there 
slip he-did-it]. 6. ng-x hoyh&p %6-ja ho-wi'- 
rede rohg 7é-ja matiwa?yngki [ice in-the- 
hole there he-went-in lot there camping]. 7. 
hi‘ro‘ru‘gwé-ja ng‘xhoyhap hitane%g %e-ja 
ha-hid-yepSe [some-distance-from-it ice-hole 
another-one there he-came-out-there]. 8. e'ja 
hiské niggwa’ hiregdjq hajdyre%e pe-Ze?e 
jani‘néZe higdyre'gi [there some went-after- 
water they-did-tt they-saw-him who he-belongs- 
to they-called-it]. 9. wee pijzagexttega 
henfhana [he-said Big-Sand my-brother]. 
10. egi %eja kérehahf-re-%é [and there 
they-took-him-over]. 11.%e'g w4gngka haké- 
xa‘bni-%e Ze-gg?e-pa [that man not say-any- 
thing from-then-on] 12. hatd-gingé jire%é 
[then-he-fasted he-did-7t]. 13. ée-géja wiraro’- 
é4jega waryt [when-all-was-new at-noon- 
time eat]. 14. s?4%e hahi-zigé hahghe hi‘s?4Ze 
[day-goes-on all-day-long night-comes]. 15. 
hahi-?q-ja’g’ *j-hap ng%é tegu?yjes?’aze 
hoysi-p [fasting-over-night night slept he-kept- 
on-doing-it all-the-ttme]. 16. pizakexete- 
ngka hakaraki‘Zu ?uniheZé [Big-Sand he- 
was-with-him-all-the-time keep-doing-tt]. 
Free translation. 1. It was early morn- 
ing, and soon the sun came up, when some 
prominent men came to visit Gravel. 2. 
His wife said: “‘There is some water over 
there; get it.” 3. And he went down with 
a water-bucket. 4. It was winter, and the 
ice was chopped open to get water. 5. 
He slipped into the hole in the ice where it 
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was piled up around the edge. 6. Where 
he went in under the hole in the ice a lot of 
people were camping. 7. There was an- 
other ice hole some distance from there, 
and he came out there. 8. There some 
people, who went after water, saw him, 
and asked him where he belonged. 9. He 
said: “Big Sand is my brother.” 10. And 
they took him back home. 11. That man 
{his brother] never said anything from 
then on. 12. He [the boy] then fasted. 
13. At first, he fasted until noon. 14. As 
time went on, he fasted all day long, until 
night-fall. 15. Then he fasted over night, 
and kept on doing it all the time. 16. 
Big Sand was with him [his brother] all 
the time. 


Text II.—A Prophecy. 


4. Text II.—A Prophecy. 1. hicragra 
maya Ze‘jangggizi %egi wo'kangk hira- 
sanagre hiwani‘mjgwigi hjwakara -yewigi 
janaga wagregi mgxi hoztinaki Zige hgpja- 
nerésge jangga Zige hap hamanj-ra heréaki 
herea naga *egi Zige jangga méha-xkiragra 
?egi hohuchinagre hijobfhike Zige wagregi 
wagsig hi'S¢a sane hatawira hangéj higi- 
jérirékjinena [after a-year at-this-time and 
people with-hats-on  when-we-attack-them 
shouting the-war-cry all-things above clouds 
full again even-the-day all and day those-who- 
walk (birds) those-possibility besides and 
again all things-that-move-on-earth and the- 
winds all-four and above people face white 
whom-we-had-seen all they-will-help-me]. 2. 
teLegugizi managre hixkgxkékjinena [if- 
this-is-done _the-earth _—it-will-shake]. 3. 
te-tegugiti méyxetera hizugra hijajire wahf- 
reske hake warujox ruxuruk hiranjkjinena 
higy jasge waninegi hiZugra Zegungkhikéane- 
na [in-this-case while-men guns aim even-tf 
not make-explode could. they-will-not-be-able- 
to no-matter hold guns they-will-be-as-they 
were]. 4. hake hixkgruxuruk hiranjkjinena 
[not move _ they-will-not-be-able-to]. 5. %e 
Zegugizi gisagrasana hiywigiti Ze-%egugizi 
tej, hfhjwigi ma-nagre ne’e ho'karayxkqwigi 
7ineki Ze‘Zeguhjhiwigizi waksighoinra pjhj? 
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yjinihawina [when-this-occurs only-knock-un- 
conscious 1f-we-do when-this-happens end 
tf-we-do the-earth we if-we-move-in-it . alone 
if-we-do-this our-lives we-shall-get-along-very- 
well]. 6. meZesge wagi?yhajina megi [for- 
this I-came-for-this-pur pose here}. 7. 
hinuS’ak wiangga tele guygiZi managre 
jaskextj nagre wo'kangk hiras4nagre hahi 
hoyxéjkjinena [fail if-we-do tf-this-occurs the- 
earth all of-it hat (people)-with-(hats)-attached 
in-time 1t-will-be-fully-occupied]. 8. hoyxéj- 
gizi hahidge hegy njgiti-ra hinuS?akhikjini- 
hawi-na [tf-tt-is-filled in-time even someplace- 
we-live fail-we-will]. 9. tigenige hjtikjini- 
hawigi-Ske hj-ho-hjwahiwiangga’ywagasira- 
wigsana eja hjéwinana [and-any-place 
if-we-should-camp —_ we-must-ask-permission 
only-tf-they-give-us-permission there  we- 
shall-camp]. 10. Zige ngkisgra hizg ¢tidu 
hjgiégisnikjinihawiske hf-ho-hjwahjwianaga 
hiz§ hjgitgiswinana [again stick one for- 
framework of wigwams if-we-are-about-to- 
cul we-must-ask-for-permission one we-shall- 
cul]. 11. ZeZegykéana: hena hake hoyx¢{pini 
hirewahingnj; gi ma‘nagre hahi hakinf- 
rekjinena [thus-it-shall-be not be-filled we- 
would-think the-land in-time  they-will-be- 
overcrowded]. 

Free translation. 1. In another year at 
this time, when we give the war cry and 
attack these people who wear hats, all the 
powers above, and even the day, and all 
the birds as well as all the creatures of the 
earth, the four winds, the white faces of 
people whom we had seen above (stars?), 
all-will help me. 2. When this happens, the 
earth will shake. 3. And even if the white 
men aim their guns and pull the triggers, 
they will fail to make them go off—no 
matter how they hold their guns they will 
not be able to make them fire (they will 
remain as they were). 4. They (the white 
men) will not be able to move. 5. In that 


case, if all we have to do is to kill them with 
war clubs, and if we make an end of them, 
and if we live on this land alone, we shall 
fare very well (our lives will be good). 6. 
This is why I have come here. 7. If we 
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should fail, these people who wear hats will, 
in time to come, occupy all this land. 8. 
Perhaps, in some future time, when they 
will have occupied every part of this land, 
we will not even have a place to live. 9. 
If we want to camp some place, we must ask 
for their permission, and it would be only 
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through their consent that we would be able 
to live there. 10. Moreover, if we wish to 
cut a pole for the framework of our wig- 
wams, we must obtain their consent in order 
to do it. 11. In time to come, this land 
will be overcrowded, even though it seems 
now that it cannot be overcrowded. 








SOME METHODOLOGICAL SUGGESTIONS BASED ON ALEUT LINGUISTIC 
MATERIAL 
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1. Definitions and formulas 
2. Application of formulas 


1.0. The task proposed for this article 
involves a statement of certain methodologi- 
cal principles for the analysis of Aleut 
morphology, and an illustration of these 
principles by the presentation of Aleut 
sequences according to them. The 
methodological interest is primary; no 
definitive statement of Aleut is attempted. 
All the linguistic data on which this dis- 
cussion is based is contained in a grammar 
of the Aleut language published in 1944.! 
Materials for restatement of Aleut morphol- 
ogy were extracted principally from the 
extensive paradigmatic lists of verb and 
noun forms as printed in this grammar. 
In it utterances longer than single words 
are limited to a version of the Lord’s Prayer, 
two songs, and a few random sentences. 
This makes syntactic analysis as discussed 
below impracticable here. 

The kind of analysis followed is one based 
entirely on distributional criteria. Meaning 
was not considered either in determining 
morpheme boundaries or in defining mor- 
pheme classes.2, Morphemes were identified 
by means of investigating the occurrence of 
sequences longer than one phoneme as they 


1 Richard Henry Geoghegan, The Aleut Lan- 
guage, edited by Fredericka I. Martin, Washing- 
ton, 1944. The book contains materials based on 
published works on Aleut by Ivan Veniaminov. 
Further references to it employ the abbreviation 
V.-G. (Veniaminov-Geoghegan). See the reviews 
by J. E. Ransom and J. P. Harrington in this issue 
of IJAL. 

2 Except, obviously, insofar as the paradigmatic 
arrangement of forms implies meaning classes. 


appear in Aleut continua. Single phoneme 
morphemes were then recognized relative 
to the distribution of the longer sequences. 
This procedure allows meanings to be cata- 
logued in terms of distributionally defined 
units in such a way that a given morpheme 
may have several widely different meanings 
depending on the precise environments in 
which it occurs. In this way the problem 
of homonyms does not arise. 

The alphabet employed in writing Aleut 
is derived from V.-G. and represents only a 
tentative phonemicizing of the sounds of 
the language. 


1.1. The morphological structure of Aleut 
may be described in terms of stems and 
suffixes. Each sequence listed paradigmati- 
cally by V.-G. consists of stem or stems + 
suffixes. These sequences are, for the pur- 
pose of this paper, regarded as units bounded 
by junctures ( #) which may be consistently 
defined. Such junctures may or may not 
correspond to silence boundaries enclosing 
minimal quoted segments of Aleut speech. 
If this correspondence does not exist, i.e. 
if the V.-G. paradigmatic sequences are 
not minimal Aleut utterances occurring in 
conversation or in response to word-list 
questioning by a field-worker, then the 
junctures may be defined simply in terms 
of the patterns represented by the V.-G. 
forms. The sequences between junctures 
may be labelled words or juncture-sequences. 

For this analysis such juncture-sequences 
are considered to be exclusively morphologi- 
cal sequences. Morphology is construed as 
covering the internal structure of juncture- 
sequences. Sequences of juncture-sequences 
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or single juncture-sequences considered logi- 
cally as classified with sequences of juncture- 
sequences are here referred to as syntactic 
sequences. Syntax is considered as com- 
prising the structure of sequences of junc- 
ture-sequences, involving the internal 
structure of juncture-sequences only as 
it may be related to sequences of juncture- 
sequences.* 


1.2. For the Aleut restatements which 
appear below morpheme classes have been 
defined in terms of selected general contrasts 
in distribution among Aleut morphemes. 
Subclasses are defined for similar contrasts 
within each class. Capital letters denote 
morpheme classes; Arabic numbers with 
following period indicate subclasses; Arabic 
numbers on the right hand side of the period 
list individual morpheme members of sub- 
classes. If a class has no subclasses the 
number after the class letter would be a 
morpheme number. 

The criteria for the classes defined in 1.3. 
comprise contrasts in occurrence relative to 
the junctures stated in 1.1. and to stems and 
suffixes. A stem class A is divided into two 
subclasses, Al., consisting of bound, and 
A2., of free-bound stems. A stffix class B 
has three subclasses, B1., B2., B3. based on 
privilege of occurrence in positions relative 
to class A. Another stem class C contains 
morphemes which never occur in sequence 
with suffixes. The contrastive features 
chosen for this Aleut analysis are merely 
obvious, non-unique features for which 
others might be substituted. 


1.3. Definitions of morpheme classes and’ 


subclasses: A = all Aleut morphemes which 
may occur in sequence after # and before 
— B = all Aleut morphemes which occur 
in sequence after — in. all environments. 
C = all Aleut morphemes which occur be- 
tween #’s in all environments. Al. = all 
members of class A which occur in sequence 
before — in all environments. A2. = all 


3 See fn. 6 below. 
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members of class A which may occur between 
#’s. Bl. = all members of class B which 
may occur in sequence next after members 
of class Al. B2. = all members of class B 
which occur only in sequence positions after 
AB. B3. = all members of class B which 
occur only in sequence positions after ABB. 


1.4. The morphemic composition of any 
morphological (or syntactic) sequence may 
be symbolized by means of morpheme class 
symbols (letters and/or numbers). Certain 
class symbols may be defined as indicating 
sequences including a member or members 
of the class symbolized + a member or 
members of another morpheme class or of 
other morpheme classes. Such definitions 
of morpheme class symbols are made in 
terms of the desired level of discourse in 
describing the nature of morphological se- 
quences. Thus if one wishes to state such 
sequences simply as sequences containing 
a member of a certain class, any sequence 
in the language analyzed may be stated as 
e.g. A. A syntactic sequence which would 
indicate rough utterance types could be 
stated as a sequence of such A’s. 

Another level of symbolization would 
involve the statement of sequences in terms 
of the subclasses of A, and all syntactic 
sequences would be stated as sequences of 
Al. or A2., etc. (An.).4 A third level of 


4 Where n = any single unit ina group. Thus 
the formula Nn.n could represent some single 
morpheme of some subclass of some morpheme 
class. The possible units represented by N, n., or 
n in each case are limited by the defined member- 
ship of each group symbolized. If some of the 
classes of the N group have no defined subclasses 
then there is a limitation on the application of the 
formula, i.e. that Nn.n = some single morpheme 
of some subclass of some morpheme class which 
has subclasses. Thus statements of the exact 
constituency of each group symbolized serve to 
define the applications of such formulas. Apply- 
ing Nn.n to Aleut the following statements may 
be made: N = A~B~C; An. = 1. ~2.; Bn. = 
1.~2.~3.; Cn. = C;n = for each subclass of A, 
B, and C the number of morphemes in the corpus 
of material under analysis, expressed in al- 
ternation. 
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symbolization would allow statements of 
morpheme sequences as subclass of A plus 
B (any selected morpheme class occurring 
with A) or subclass of B. This may be 
represented An.B(n). A fourth level would 
involve sequences of specific member of 
subclass of A plus B or subclass of B + 
indication of specific member of class B. 
Thus: An.nB(n).(n). 

These four levels were considered in the 
investigatory procedures followed for the 
Aleut analysis. Other levels could of course 
be employed. The usefulness of such levels 
of symbolization pertains especially to the 
criterion of economy of statement in refer- 
ring to morphemes and morpheme classes 
for treatments of particular problems of 
morpheme and morpheme sequence dis- 
tribution. It is realized that in a non- 
“agglutinative”’ language, e.g. English, the 
morphological and syntactic sequences will 
be of quite different nature from those found 
in Aleut. The present formulation pre- 
tends only to apply to Aleut as recorded 
in V.-G3 


2.0. The definitions’ and formulas dis- 
cussed above may now be applied to a 
particular problem of grammatical presenta- 
tion. The application as shown here is 
only one of many alternative ways of using 
formulas. To represent the structure of 
Aleut as recorded in V.-G. the formula AB? 
may be employed. Here ® = any number 
of members of class B in sequence after 


5 The use of a symbol A to represent a group of 
morphemes which show certain defined similarities 
of distribution implies an equational relationship 
among the member morphemes of class A. Each 
member of class A equates with each other mem- 
ber of that class in terms of the definition of class 
A. This is also true of other class symbols and 
combinations of them on whatever level of ap- 
plication. 

These are morphological equations. Syntactic 
equations would equate morphological sequences 
with each other in terms of environmental mor- 
phological sequences. For syntactic equations 
based on other principles see Z. S. Harris, Struc- 
tural Restatements: I, IJAL 13.47-58 (1947). 
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any member of class A, from 1-7. The 
1-7 limitation points out the fact that no 
Aleut morphological sequence in the corpus 
studied contains more than 8 consecutive 
morphemes. A = either a member of class 
A or a sequence of members of class A. 
Each division of the morphological section 
of the restated grammar may now be headed 
by AB!, AB?, etc. Under each such head- 
ing the subclasses of A are written (A1., 
A2.), and under each subclass all Aleut 
morphological sequences which begin with 
a member of the stated subclass of A and 
comprise the number of members of B 
indicated by the superior number are placed 
in a numbered list with translations opposite 
each form. The sequences are separated 
into their constituent morphemes by means 
of hyphens. Thus all morphological se- 
quences of the corpus are given in terms of 
length of sequence and subclass of A. Sub- 
class of B is not indicated. C sequences 
are not listed since they are always com- 
posed of only one morpheme. They may 
be listed in a morpheme index, and sym- 
bolized as members of syntactic sequences 
(e.g. utterance, sentence). It is supposed 
that, since the suffixes in Aleut (B) as 
opposed to the stems (A) are few in number, 
all the combinations in which all the mem- 
bers of B appear with selected members of 
A may be listed in not too great a space. 
The listings themselves or the method of 
listing will show the limitations of dis- 
tribution among the members of class B. 
Limitations on the membership of class A 
in terms of class B may perhaps best be 
noted in a morpheme index where all the 
members of A in the corpus are recorded. 
In the statements which follow only five or 
fewer sequences are given to illustrate each 
sequence type as symbolized. When no 
sequences are found to illustrate theoretical 
types, symbols for these types are not 
printed. In the examples of Al. sequences 
the morpheme {su-} appears throughout 
as the member of Alt. in the sequences. 
This is so because the bulk of the verb 
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paradigms in V.-G. contain {su-}. Mean- 
ings appear opposite sequences only as use- 
ful guides and are not integral to the presen- 
tation. It should be remembered that the 
classifications of Aleut morphemes employed 
here refer only to V.-G. and might not be 
suitable to an analysis based on more or 
other Aleut data. 


2.1. AB! 

Al. 1. su-qa he took; 2. su-ku he takes; 
3. su-dik you two take; 4. su-ci you all take; 
5. su-da take. 

A2. 1. ada-q father; 2. ca-x hand; 
3. ada-m of the father; 4. ada-y my father; 
5. ada-ci your fathers. 


2.2. AB? 

Al. 1. su-ku-p I take; 2. su-laka-n you 
didn’t take; 3. su-na-m he was taking; 4. 
su“qa-x we two took; 5. su-gu-n if he takes. 

A2. 1. ca-p-an I with my hand; 2. ca-x-in 
we with our two hands; 3. ada-p-in their 
Jathers; 4. ca-n-an you with your hand; 5. 
agituda-p-in their brothers. 


2.3. AB? 

Al. 1. su-qa-m-ci you shall have taken; 
2. su-gu-m-dik if you two take; 3. su-laka- 
xtxi-n you don’t take; 4. su-na-xtxi-ci you 
all were taking; 5. su-qa-p-in they took. 


2.4. AB‘ 

Al. 1. suduka-ku-xtxi-n you will take; 
2. su-duka-laka-xtxi-dik you all won’t take; 
3. su-qa-p-an-uluk J shall not have taken; 
4. su-duka-gu-m-dik if you two will take; 
5. su-na-xtxi-n-an when you took. 


2.5. AB® 

Al. 1. su-na-xtxi-ci-n-an when you all 
took; 2. su-laka-xtxi-ci-n-an when you all 
have not taken; 3. su-duka-ku-xtxi-dik-an 
when you two will take; 4. su-duka-laka- 
xtxi-dik-an when you two won’t take; 5. 
su-ka-qa-xtxi-dik-uluk you two ought not 
to have taken. 
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2.6. ABS 

Al. 1. su-duka-laka-xtxi-ci-n-an when you 
all shall not take; 2. su-lga-duka-gu-m-dik- 
uluk if you two shall not be taken; 3. su-lga- 
qa-xtxi-ci-n-an when you all were being 
taken; 4. su-lga-laka-xtxi-ci-n-an when you 
all were not taken; 5. su-lga-duka-laka- 
xtxi-dik-an whenever you two will not be 
taken. 


2.7. AB’ 

Al. 1. su-lga-duka-laka-xtxi-ci-n-an when- 
ever you all will not be taken; 2. su-lga-duka- 
ku-xtxi-ci-n-an whenever you all will be 
taken.® 


*As noted in 1.0 the V.-G. material is not 
adapted for syntactic analysis of the kind defined 
in this paper. If extensive utterance lists were 
provided, these could be analyzed to define utter- 
ance types for Aleut. These types may be sym- 
bolized as sequences of symbols each denoting a 
juncture-sequence and defined for levels like those 
suggested in 1.4. Thus utterance types may be 
stated generally as e.g. (for a three juncture- 
sequence sequence) AAA, or An.An.An., or 
ABABAB, etc. Problems of the agreement of 
morphemes or morpheme classes from one junc- 
ture-sequence to another or others may now be 
represented by means of such formulas written 
so as to indicate specifically whatever classes or 
morphemes occur in the particular agreement 
types. Formulas need be no more specific as to 
the morpheme and class constituency of a junc- 
ture-sequence than the problem of stating agree- 
ment requires. Thus for example if agreement is 
noted between specific morphemes of subclass 1, 
of a class A and specific morphemes of subclass 1 
of a class B with the agreeing morphemes occurring 
in different juncture-sequences, the agreement 
type may be stated approximately thus: (Syn- 
tactic sequence) A1.B1. Now in the listings of a 
morpheme index this formula may be translated 
into specific morphemes for each member mor- 
pheme of Al. or B1. Under the entry for specific 
morpheme Al.i1 each morpheme which agrees 
with morpheme A1.1 in the way represented by 
the formula A1.B1. may be listed. The setting 
up of such agreement formulas makes it possible 
to list as many or as few types of syntactic agree- 
ment and limitations of environment for the 
morphemes and morpheme classes used as is con- 
venient relative to the nature and extent of the 
material available for analysis. 
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1. From phoneme to morpheme. Since 
the present Restatements,! of which this 
one is concerned with Voegelin’s Delaware,” 
are limited to the morphologies of the lan- 
guages under consideration, we assume that 
we have given all the requisite utterances 
in phonemic representation. Each utter- 
ance is for us a sequence (or combination) 
of phonemes. Within each utterance we 
now separate off small sequences of pho- 
nemes one from the other. We may say 
that between each such small sequence and 
its neighbors a morpheme boundary is 
- placed; and we may call the sequence which 
lies between two such boundaries a mor- 
phemic segment. The placing of the mor- 
pheme boundaries is thus an operation 
carried out on the phonemes of an utterance. 

In general we may consider the placing 
of morpheme boundaries to be carried out 
in the usual way, by comparing various 
utterances which are identical in part of 
their phonemic sequence. If we compare 
nsé-tun my lip with wséTu'n his lip, we 
would place a morpheme boundary after 
the first phoneme: n my, w his, 8é-Tu'n lip. 
When such comparisons are carried out 
for a large corpus, we obtain morphemic 
segments which are repeated in various 
environments throughout the corpus (as 
86é-ru'n is repeated here). 


1.1. In several cases in Delaware the 
placing of morphemic boundaries is not as 
simple as in the example above. If we com- 
pare mdxke'w it is red with maxkek that 
which is red (§4.3),3 we might separate off 


1See Structural Restatements: I in IJAL 
13.47-58 (1947). 

2C. F. Voegelin, Delaware, an Eastern Algon- 
quian Language, in Hoijer and others, Linguistic 
Structures of Native America 130-57. 

® Section references are to Voegelin’s article in 
LSNA, cited in fn. 2 above. 


w i 1s and k that which is. However, since 
mAxke> does not occur by itself, we can 
consider mdxke-w as a single morphemic 
segment, and say (in section 3 below) that 
all morphemes ending in w have alternants 
without the w when they occur before k 
that which. 


1.2. The morphemic segment need not 
be an additive sequence of phonemes. If 
we compare entawole'léntank when he is 
glad with we'leléntank one who is glad 
(§4.9), we would separate off enta when 
and (—V1 + e:)‘ one who. We have here a 
morpheme which consists not only of an 
(added) phoneme but also of an associated 
subtraction of a phoneme. 


1.3. The sequence of phonemes which is 
separated off as a morphemic segment is in 
some cases not continuous. The sequence 
eli indeed occurs only in the environment 
(§5.9-12)5 
1/2p.+ ilu: + (pl.)|1/2p.—Verb + n + (pl.) 
all with one stress: ki-lu-waktelilu'si-né-yo you 
fellows indeed are burning. This environ- 
ment also occurs less frequently without ali. 
The two sub-sequences separated by the 
vertical bar also occur independently of 
each other: ki-li-wa you fellows, alomi-Ki-n 
she began to grow indeed; in the latter case 
only n indeed occurs (also with third person 
prefix), without oli. In considering the 
morphemic segmentation of all these utter- 


‘Read: minus first vowel plus e. The pho- 
nemic constitution of this morpheme could also 


be considered as a change of the first vowel into e-. 


‘Elements in parentheses are occasionally 
present, occasionally not. The dash marks the 
point at which the oli occura. The Verb includes 
intransitive or transitive, and (after animate 
intransitive) goal suffixes. The first pronoun 
with i-lu- may also be replaced by the verb mani- 
cause (§6.20). 1/2 p. represents 1st or 2nd person. 
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ances, we seek to satisfy the following 
conditions: first, ali is not an independent 
phonemic sequence but occurs only in the 
neighborhood of n (and the rest of the en- 
vironment above); second, the n which 
occurs here in the absence of ali is identical 
with the n which occurs in the presence of ali.® 
If we are prepared to say that the presence 
of oli varies freely (from the point of view 
of descriptive linguistics) with its absence 
in the above environment, we can set up a 
single morphemic segment ali . . . n and iden- 
tify it (in section 3 below) as a free variant 
of n. If we wish to distinguish the cases in 
which ali occurs from those in which it does 
not, we can satisfy our two conditions by 
setting up oli. .. n as a positional variant 
of n. In order to differentiate the environ- 
ment in which the ali . . . n variant occurs 
from that in which n occurs by itself, we 
would then have to set up a zero morpheme * 
which indicates the occurrence of the elab- 
orated form. Then in the environment 
Ist p. + ilu: + Ist p. + Verb—the variant 
of the n morpheme would be n; and in the 
environment Ist p. + ilu: + Ist p. + * + 
Verb—the variant of the n morpheme would 
be ali... n.’ 


1.4. Structurally more important cases 
of discontinuous morphemes may be found 
in what is often called grammatical agree- 
ment. In the sequence seen above 

person ilu: (pl.) person Verb (pl.) 
the personal prefix is the same in both posi- 
tions, and the plural is either present or 
absent in both of its positions at once. 
The occurrence of a particular personal 


* The only difference between the two occur- 
rences being precisely in the presence of ali in 
the environment. 

™The procedure here is similar to that in 
setting up junctures, which are zero elements 
’ defined so as to differentiate two occurrences of 
what would otherwise be identical environments. 
This zero yields a simpler system than would 
keeping the oli as a separate morpheme, only if 
we can identify the zero as an alternant of some 
other (zero) morphemes in the language. 
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prefix in one of the positions is thus de- 
pendent upon its occurrence in the other. 
We can express this by setting up discon- 
tinuous morphemes, e.g. k . . . k you, which, 
when they occur in these environments, 
occupy both positions at once. 

Another environment in which the per- 
son and plural morphemes have repeated 
phonemic forms is (§5.8) 

person Verb (pl.) person hakay (pl.) 
as in kanihil4-wana khaxaydna we killed our- 
selves. We may segment this utterance 
into the following morphemes 

person Verb (pl.) hakay 
with the understanding that person and 
plural morphemes are discontinuous in this 
environment, their repeated parts occurring 
around hakay. 

A more complicated environment of the 
discontinuous person morpheme is (§6.20) 
person manf-h object . person Verb n 
as in noemaNi‘ha teliSenki-xin I made him 
lie down. Here it is the object of manf-h 
and the subject of the verb that agree. 
We separate off the following morphemes: 


person mani‘h object Verbn 


and state that in this environment the 
object morpheme contains two phonemic 
parts, one appended to manfi-h as object 
and the other to the following verb (as 
formal subject). 


1.6. A somewhat different case of a 
phonemic sequence whose occurrence de- 
pends upon the occurrence of some other 
sequence is that of i-w negative. It occurs 
only in the environment: negative particles 
+ person + verb + —(+ plural). The 
negative particle position is filled by one 
of a small class of morphemes: ku’ not, 
kati don’t, or (if other particles precede) 
mata not (§5.4). Since the i-w is not inde- 
pendent, we may say that it is simply part 
of the negative morphemic segments: ku: 

. iw, ete. The environment of these 
discontinuous morphemes is now — + per- 
son + verb (+pl.), and the fact that all 
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morphemes of this class have a discontinuous 
phonemic part . . . i'w is worth noting under 
the phonemic constitution of morphemes 
but does not otherwise affect the mor- 
phological statements. After certain im- 
perative suffixes the discontinuous portion 
is not . . . iw but something else; these 
other sequences would be listed in section 2 
below as positional variants of the forms 
with discontinuous . . . i'w. 


1.6. Various possibilities may be seen 
in the setting up of the preterite morpheme. 
After nouns (§3.11; including the plural of 
the possessor, if present), and participles 
(verb —V1 + e'; including the plural of the 
subject, if present;. and usually including 
the suffix apan momentaneous §5.6), and 
after a few verbs there occasionally occur 
the following suffixes: a preterite (singular)® 
and inka preterite plural if the personal pre- 
fix (possessor or subject) is 1st or 2nd person; 
inka preterite undifferentiated as to number 
if the prefix is 3rd person. We could 
divide the first inka into the same a preterite 
as in the singular, plus’ ink plural. The 
same sequence inka after 3rd person prefix 
would then have to be morphemicized dif- 
ferently: we could not segment it into ink 
plural + a preterite, but only into ink 
undifferentiated number + a preterite, or 
else into a single inka segment. There is 
of course no point in merely deciding one 
way or another. The morphemic segmenta- 
tion of an utterance becomes unsystematic 
and subjective if individual choices can be 
made at various points. This arbitrariness 
can be avoided if the segmentation of each 
utterance results only from the carrying out 
of stated operations of grouping upon the 
phonemes of the utterance. If these stated 
operations do not provide a unique seg- 
mentation in some particular utterance, as 


® The sg. or pl. is of the noun or the participle 
(=referent) proper. Since the sg. in Delaware is 
in general indicated merely by lack of the plural 
suffix, we could consider the a as indicating the 
preterite alone. 


12* 
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in the case of inka after 3rd person, we may 
leave the phonemic sequence unsegmented, 
with a statement of the problem; or we 
may explicitly add to our original set of 
stated operations an additional one the 
application of which (throughout our cor- 
pus) will provide a unique segmentation of 
the phonemic sequence in question. 


1.7. There are also other problems of 
alternative segmentations. If we consider 
the inanimate transitive suffixes man, amen, 
amon, Tamon, ntamaen it seems possible to 
separate off a segment mon. However, 
it is not clear what could be done with the 
remaining portions, and what descriptive 
advantage could result from the segmen- 
tation. 

Another problem is that of the partial 
dependence of the person-pluralizing suffix 
on the personal affixes. The personal affixes 
occur whether a plural suffix follows or not, 
but (except for certain nouns which occur 
without personal affixes) we find the plural 
suffix occurring only in environments which 
contain a personal affix. This partial 
dependence could be stated without being 
further integrated in the structure. Al- 
ternatively, a zero singular could be defined, 
so that person and number-of-person would 
each become classes of morphemes some 
member of which is present with almost 
every noun or verb; this has some support 
in the fact that absence of plural morpheme 
indicates singular (not merely unspecified 
number). 


2. Morphemic components. Although 
the setting up of morphemes begins as an 
expression of the regularities of the occur- 
rence of phonemes within utterances (i.e. 
an expression of the restrictions upon 
randomness of their occurrence), we are 
sometimes led to morphemes having zero or 
very diverse phonemic constitution. This 
happens when there are certain differing 
phonemic sequences which have partially 
similar or intertwined restrictions on occur- 
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rence: most simply, if A is subject both to 
the restrictions upon B and also to the re- 
strictions upon C, we may redefine A as 
being not a simple morpheme but a com- 
bination of two morphemic components 
B’ and C’ (alternants of B and C, or mem- 
bers of the same classes as B and C). This 
is done without regard to the phonemes of 
A: whether the phonemes can indeed be 
divided into two parts, and whether the 
parts are similar to Band C. Such analysis 
is sometimes convenient in the case of 
paradigmatic interrelations of morphemes,’ 
or in the case of incomplete paradigmatic 
sets of affixes like the imperative or speaker- 
addressee systems of Delaware which are 
discussed below. 

The speaker-addressee system consists 
of the following morphemes: a'n J, enk 
we exclusive, ankw we inclusive (I and you), 
an you sg., ekw you pl. (§4.4). In other 
Delaware forms, person and plural are 
indicated by separate morphemes. If we 
try to extract a plural morphemic component 
from the above group we might select the 
kw and k, leaving a’n and en to be alter- 
nants of the J morpheme, and an and e- 
alternants of the you morpheme. 

The imperative affixes, which include 
person and number of addressee and of 
object, present a more complex picture. 
They are: tam /st person addressee (i.e. 
let’s-), 1 (il after animate transitive verbs) 
2nd person sg. addressee, kw (i'kw after 
an.tr.) 2nd person pl. addressee (u: if object 
is him), ine‘n us (1st person plural object, 
necessarily after an.tr.verbs), zero me, 
—il him. For example: neyé-rom let’s 
see him, mili] give thou me, né-wirkw see 
ye me, né-yu see ye him, newi-ne'n see us, 
ne'w see thou him (§4.2). In the case of 
inanimate transitives ending in amon, the 
an is replaced by a instead of 1, by u 
before kw, and by u’...u‘kw before Tam. 
We now attempt to define each of these 
morphemes as some combination of under- 


*For example in the Eskimo restatement, 
IJAL 13.50-3 (1947). 
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lying component morphemes, the under- 
lying ones being so selected as to have a 
more regular distribution than the above 
morphemes have. There are various ways 
in which these underlying morphemes can 
be selected. Two considerations which 
affect the choice are: first, that it would be 
convenient to have a morpheme imperative 
which would underlie all of the above; 
second, that in each singular-plural pair 
the sg. be marked by lack of the pl. mor- 
pheme rather than by a special sg. mor- 
pheme." One set of underlying morphemes 
would therefore be: | imperative (alternants: 
i'l after animate intransitive; the | is lacking 
before all person or number suffixes except 
zero); Tam 1st person addressee (undifferen- 
tiated as to number); zero 2nd person 
addressee; kw plural of addressee (occurs 
only after 2nd person, since there is no 3rd 
person addressee; alternants: u: after him, 
zero after ne‘n); zero me (1st person object) ; 
—i* (dropping of i, together with an auto- 
matic dropping of the following 1) him; 
nen plural (occurs only after me). We 
thus obtain an imperative suffix which oc- 
curs (sometimes with zero alternant) in every 
imperative form, and several person and 
plural suffixes which are taken as alternants 
of the other person and plural morphemes. 


10 If we do not break these morphemes up into 
underlying ones, we can distinguish the imperative 
from the other verb forms by this particular set 
of addressee-object suffixes. If, however, we 
break these suffixes up into underlying person and 
number morphemes which would be considered as 
alternants of the other person and number mor- 
phemes, then we require some environmental 
distinction for the imperative verbs to differen- 
tiate them from the ‘‘independent”’ verbs which 
also have the same person and number morphemes 
(though different alternants of them). 

1t This is generally the casein Delaware. Aside 
from fitting into the general Delaware pattern, 
considerations of economy are involved. If there 
are only two forms, sg. and pl., we can define 
singular as being merely absence of the pl. form; 
then any formal features of the sg. can be used 
instead as some other morphological element 
(if any is needed in that case). 
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3. Morpheme alternants. Once the ut- 
terances have been morphemically divided, 
we can take the resulting morphemic seg- 
ments, and consider any number of them 
which are complementary to each other as 
alternants of a single morpheme.” A large 
part of Delaware morphology can be sim- 
plified by listing in advance all the sets of 
morphemic segments which aliernate with 
each other in stated environments. Each 
set of positional variants can be considered 
thereafter as a single morpheme. We do 
not thereby evade the stating of these vari- 
ations, but we sever the discussion of these 
private alternations among members of a 
complementary set from the discussion of 
the external relations of the whole set with 
other sets—relations which are not affected 


- by which member of the set is present in 


any particular case. 


3.1. Many of the sets of complementary 
alternants are given by Voegelin in his 
section 2 (Phonology, pp. 137-42: Mor- 
pheme alternants in prefixation and suffixa- 
tion). Other such sets may be extracted 
from the morphology. In most cases, the 
phonemic similarity among the members 
of these additional sets will be less than in 
the sets included in Voegelin’s phonology. 
Nevertheless, the members of each set 
are complementary to each other in en- 
vironment, so that the relations among the 
members can be treated separately from the 
(morphological) relations among the result- 
ing sets. 

The major sets. of complementary mor- 
phemic segments are in the personal affixes, 
the plural, the stem forms, and the transi- 
tive-intransitive suffixes. Before consider- 
ing these, we may note a number of smaller 
sets of morphemic alternants. 


12 It should be clear that description in terms 
of morpheme alternants in no way replaces de- 
scription in terms of morphophonemes. Although 
some cases can be equally conveniently treated 
in either manner, morpheme alternants are used 
primarily in cases in which morphophonemic 
representation is not convenient. — 


The oli...n indeed of 1.3 above would 
have to be listed as a free (or positional) 
variant of n indeed. 

The repeated-phoneme forms of personal 
and plural affixes in 1.4 above would be 
listed as alternants of the contiguous- 
phoneme forms (k...k alternant of k), 
the alternation taking place in the domains 
exemplified by the environments in 1.4. 

The various negative particles (as also 
the various final phonemes which replace 
...itw) may be considered alternants of a 
single negative morpheme to the extent 
that the environments in which one occurs 
are explicitly different from those in which 
the others occur (see 1.5 above). 

The morpheme ke intransitivizer (§6.18) 
has an alternant zero before the t variant 
of wa he, and the ak variant of na I. 

The following morphemic segments, all 
indicating diminutive can be considered 
alternants of each other, each occurring in 
the stated environments (§6.37, 39): Tat 
after nouns,Ti after modal prefixes and the 
imperative suffix, Tu after verbs without 
these (alternatively: Tu after the prefixed 
and “inverse” alternants of the personal 
affixes). 


3.2. The many Delaware plurals can 
be grouped together into a few morphemes. 
We consider first the plurals of subject or 


possessor affixes. 


alternant environment 

ak animate intransitive morpheme 
+ w variant. of wo he (§3.5, 
12) 

mo animate morphemes + ka you 

(§3.8) 

eyo inanimate transitive morpheme 
+ ka or wo (§3.9); n indeed 
+ ka or wa 

wa'w other occurrences of the pre- 
fixed alternants of ka or wa 

en inan. trans. morpheme + no 
I or ke you (§3.4); n indeed 


+ ne or ko 











other occurrences of the pre- 
fixed alternants of no or ka 


hti- suffixed to variant of wa he 
(§4.7, 10) 

kw-forms en J] and an you suffixed vari- 
ants of no, ke respectively 
(§4.4) 

kw imperative morpheme + zero 
you (addressee . §4.2) 

u same + (—i) him morpheme 


(§4.2). 


To this may be added the plurals which 
follow the inanimate intransitive: ni-ske-w 
it is dirty, nisske-yo they are dirty. These 
are complementary to the above (which 
do not occur with inan. intr.). We can 
say that these are plurals of the verb proper 
(there being no person affix); or we can 
say that there is a zero affix indefinite 
(8rd) person which these suffixes pluralize. 


a inan. intr. ending in w (§4.3) 
wl inan. intr. ending in t. 


We now consider the plurals of nouns 
and of the object (goal) suffixes of transitive 
verbs. 


a manimate nouns; inan. tr. verbs 
(§3.10) 
ak animate nouns (§3.12: if no or ke 


present, or if obviative suffix ab- 
sent); agentive s suffix (§4.10); 
an. tr. morpheme of verbs (except 
when subject prefix is wa) 


ink before a preterite after no, ka (§3.11) 

hti' after participle prefix (—V1 +e) + 
the ti variant of t he (§4.10) 

ik after the participle prefix + the other 
possessor-subject suffixes (§4.10.1) 

nen after imperative suffix + zero Ist 


person object (§4.2). 


The morphemic segments in the first 
list cannot be grouped into fewer than two 
morphemes, because e'n, nan are not en- 
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tirely complementary to ak, mo, eyo, 
wa'w. True, the former occur after no 
I (na + nan we exclusive) and the latter 
after wea he, but both occur after ka you: 
ke + na‘n you and I (lst person plural 
inclusive); ka + wa'w you fellows. We 
can consider en, na‘n to be alternants of 
wa'w, etc., in the environment in which 
they are complementary (i.e. after na), 
and a separate morpheme in the environ- 
ments in which they contrast with wa'w 
(i.e. after ka). If we do this, we will be 
adhering closely to the environmentally- 
determined basis of morphemic definition: 
morphemes contrast only in respect to en- 
vironments, and identical phonemic se- 
quences (even with identical meanings) 
may thus come out as morphemically dif- 
ferent in different environments. The wa'w 
after ko and we and its alternant na‘n after 
na would constitute the plural morpheme; 
the nan after ka would be a separate mor- 
pheme and I. Alternatively, we could con- 
sider na‘n to be the same morpheme and I 
(ie. plus a member of the first person) 
after na and ke, and wa‘w to be another 
morpheme plural (i.e. plus a member or 
members of the same person) after ko and 
wo. If we first recognize na‘n and wa'w 
as different morphemes after ka, and then 
ask to which of these morphemes we should 
assign the nan that occurs after no, we 
have two choices. We could assign it to 
the nan morpheme because of phonemic 
identity; or we could assign it to the wa'w 
morpheme so as to complete its distribution 
(otherwise the wa'w plural would occur 
only after 2nd and 3rd person and not after 
Ist). Meaning cannot affect this decision. 
The meaning of na‘n in no + nan we ez- 
clusive can be taken as identical with the 
meaning of na‘n in ka + na‘n we inclusive 
or with that of wa'w in wa + warw they: 
we can translate no + na‘n as I and others 
of the first person (i.e. two or more people 
who are first person in respect to this utter- 
ance), or else as I and others of the same per- 
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son.8 The linguistic reflection of the mean- 
ing consideration would be how the mor- 
phemes occur in longer linguistic contexts. 
However, there would probably be no con- 
textual preference for assigning the na‘n 
of na + na‘n to nan as against to wa'w. 

The kw-forms mentioned in the first list 
would have to be variously assigned: the 
kw of ekw you pl. as alternant of wa-w, 
the kw of ankw you and I as alternant of 
of na‘n, and the k of enk we exclusive as 
alternant of the na‘n of no + narn (section 
2 above). 

The kw and u: after the imperative | 
(i'l) suffix are alternants of wa-w (section 
2 above). 

The object and noun plurals of the third 
list above have to be recognized as consti- 
tuting a morpheme distinct from the sub- 
ject plural of the first list. This is un- 
avoidable because of such sequences as 
subject-person + verb + object-person + 
plural.“ If there are no plurals or two 
plurals there would be no uncertainty, but 
when there is one plural it would have to be 
indicated which person is pluralized. Simi- 
larly in person (possessor) + noun + 
plural, we would have no indication of 
whether this was the plural of the person 
or the plural of the noun. 

The plural of the second list is comple- 
mentary to both subject and object plurals, 
since it occurs with inanimate intransitive 
verbs, with which no subject occurs. We 
may consider it an alternant of the subject 
plural wa‘w, occurring when the subject 


13In either case, there is nothing formal or 
cultural which requires us to translate it as I 
and he. 

14 Due to the dependence of plural on person 
(1.7 above), the object plural could be defined as 
that which occurs, if at all, only if two person 
affixes are present in the verb, while the subject 
plural occurs, if at all, if either one or two person 
affixes are present. If the plural of inanimate 
intransitive verbs is taken as an alternant of the 
subject plurals, then we can say that the subject 
plural occurs if at all when zero or one or two per- 
son affixes are present. 
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of the verb is zero. Alternatively, we 
could consider it an alternant of the object 
plural. This would be on the analog 
of the noun, for the object plural occurs 
with nouns whether they have a possessor 
(subject) personal prefix or not. The latter 
case, of noun without possessor prefix.could 
be compared to inanimate intransitive 
verbs which have no subject prefix. 

We are thus left with but a few mor- 
phemes: and I (na‘n), subject-plural, object- 
plural. The ink of wa... inka (1.6 above) 
might be added as a morpheme of this class 
indicating unstated number. There are a 
number of other environments in Delaware 
in which number is not differentiated, and 
perhaps these might be considered to in- 
clude (zero) alternants of the same mor- 
pheme (cf. §3.5, 10, 13; 4.2, 3, 4, 6,7). 


3.3. There are several systems of per- 
sonal affixes in Delaware. One is prefixed 
na I, ka you, wa 3rd person (alternant: suf- 
fixed w after the an. intr. morpheme), 
luwa the other one (obviative, suffixed as 
subject only to the an. intr. morpheme). 
These occur as possessor prefixes of nouns, 
and as subject (na, ka also as object) of 
verbs. Another set is the suffixed an J 
(en before k plural, ak finally in an. tr. 
verbs), an you (e° before kw plural, at finally 
in an. tr. verbs), t him (k after oakw by him 
and after verbs ending in a consonant), 
li the other one. These last occur only when 
modal particles (enta when, etc.) are prefixed 
to the verb. A third set occurs only after 
the imperative morpheme (section 2 above): 
Tam Ist person, zero thou, zero me, —i* him. 
A fourth set occurs as the second personal 
affix (in some cases subject, in others ob- 
ject) by the side of the first two sets: i me, 
alu by me, a:w him, akw by him, a the other 
(as object, or after 3rd person + noun). 

The first three sets can be considered as 
alternants of each other for the most part, 
although a distinction has to be made be- 
tween object and subject occurrences (Tam 
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and zero both indicate Ist person after im- 
perative, but constitute different mor- 
phemes). The problem becomes more com- 
plex when we seek to state the relation 
between the fourth set and the first two. 
In terms of meaning we could say that the 
first two sets are in general neither subject 
nor object but rather indicate the involve- 
ment of a particular person; the morpheme 
of the fourth set is then explicitly object or 
subject and indicates implicitly whether 
the morpheme of the other set is subject or 
object. Thus: ku-lh4:li you keep me, kulhé:- 
lel you are kept by me, I keep you (al variant 
of alu). However, in terms of distribution, 
we find that not all combinations occur. 
For example, alu by me occurs only after 
ke you, not after wa he. It appears that 
only as many combinations occur as would 
indicate all subject-object relations among 
the persons (I-you, I-him, you-me, etc., 
together with he-ihe other one). Therefore 
if we consider our elements to be the per- 
sons and the subject-object relation, we 
will have unrestricted distribution for our 
new elements. It then appears that there 
is a simple connection between these new 
elements and the limitation upon distribu- 
tion of the original morphemes (alu, etc.). 
When a verb contains morphemes from 
both the first and fourth sets, they are re- 
stricted as follows: the precedence of the 
-two persons involved agrees with the rela- 
tive precedence of second-first-third-other 
person. E_g. if a verb includes 2nd and 3rd 
persons, irrespective of which is subject, 
the 2nd person will come first in the word 
(see the example above). The first mor- 
pheme is always taken from the first set 
(prefixes), and the second morpheme from 
the fourth set (suffixes). As a result, the 


2nd person is always the prefix ke, whether 
it indicates subject or object. The Ist 
person is i (object) or olu (subject) when 
2nd person is present in the verb; otherwise 
the Ist person takes precedence and is 
marked by no, whether subject or object, 
leaving the 3rd person to take second. place 
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as aw (object) or akw (subject). Thus we 
have ke... alu I-you, ke... i you-me, ka... 
okw he-you, ko...aw you-him,etc. Essen- 
tially the same arrangement obtains when 
the second set of original morphemes occurs 
in place of the first (i.e. when modal par- 
ticles precede the verb). These combine 
with the fourth set in the same way that 
their first-set alternants did, although they 
are suffixed after the fourth set instead of 
being prefixed: entawoalahaliekw when you 
fellows kept me, entawalahalile kw when I 
kept you fellows. 

The third (imperative) set, which does not 
combine with the other three, also contains, 
although incompletely, person and subject- 
object distinctions. 

Given the morphemes and the rules of 
combination stated above, we can now es- 
tablish a bi-unique correspondence between 
Delaware words and our person and object 
elements,'® 1, 2, 3, 4,% G. Thus nu'lhéla 
I keep him is 1 + verb + 3G (a variant of 
a‘w), while 3 + 1G for the same verb would 
be nu‘lhdlokw he keeps me. 

The same G could be used to distinguish 
subject-plural (P) from object-plural (GP): 
nu‘lhdlku'k they keep me is 3 (which is 
akw, here ku, when after no) + P (ak, here 
*k, after ohkw) + 1G (na); ku‘lhalku-n4-nak 
they keep us is 3 (akw) + P (ak) + 2G (ke) 
+ and I G (na‘n).” 

It should be noted that the new elements 


18 For convenience we will.admit, not a general 
element of subject-object relation, but a specific 
element G (goal) indicating object. 

1*The number 4 indicates the obviate person 
(the other one). It is a restricted morpheme, 
occurring as subject-possessor when a 3rd person 
subject-possessor is present in the neighborhood 
(though two 3rd persons, usually indicating the 
identical person, also occur in each other’s neigh- 
borhood), and as object of a 3rd person subject, 
and as suffix to a noun when its possessor-prefix 
is 3rd person (§3.5, 13; 4.6). 

17 When the object is plural, the G of person 
and plural could be considered as one long object 
(goal) component extending necessarily over both 


morphemes: 3P + (P’ for and I). 
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1, 2, 3, 4, G (with P and P’ from 3 .2 above) 
do not merely represent a meaning analysis 
of the affixes. They can be used as mor- 
phemes, each a particular set of alternants 
selected from among the alternants of the 
original morphemes. Thus 1 has the fol- 
lowing alternants: no when there is 3G or 
no person + G and no modal particle, 
alu if there is 2G, tam after imperative, 
en before P after modals, ak finally after 
an. tr. + modals, a:n otherwise after modals, 
i before G"* if the other person is 2 or modal 
+ 3, no before G if the other person is 3 
without modal, zero after imperative. 2 
is simpler: zero after imperative, e- before P 
+ modals, at finally after an. tr. + modals, 
an otherwise after modals, ka otherwise 
(all this without regard to what other per- 
son if any is present, and to whether G 
follows, i.e. whether the 2 is object or not). 
The listing of alternants of 1, 2, 3, 4, G, P, 
P’ can be given ina much more organized 
fashion by presenting them as the result of 
the operation of the rules stated above (rela- 
tive order 2134, etc.). 


3.4. Characteristically for Algonquian, 
Delaware verb stems V and instrumentals 
I (which follow verb stems) occur with 
various suffixes: inanimate intransitive, ani- 
mate intransitive, inanimate transitive, and 
animate transitive (§6.11-32). Each V or 
I occurs with at most one out of each of 
these four groups of suffixes: nihi kil! with 
an. tr. 1 in nnfhila J killed him (a is variant 
of aw), and with inan. tr. tun in nni-tu'n 
(ni* variant of nihi) J killed it; but maxk 
find with an. tr. aw in mdxkaw find him, 
and with inan. tr. amen in nemdxkaman 
I found it. Since all the inan. tr. morphemes 
are thus complementary to each other in 
the V or I which precede them, we can con- 
sider them all as alternants of one mor- 
pheme. There are usually several V or I 
that occur with a particular pair of alter- 
nants such as | and tu'n above. We may 


18 G without other person, i.e. G referring to 1, 
when the Ist person is the object. 


mark each such set of V or I as a particular 
sub-class of V or I, and say, for example, 
that the | alternant of the an. tr. morpheme 
and the tu:n alternant of the inan. tr. occur 
after the V,; sub-class of V. However 
some members of these alternant pairs are 
also members of other alternant pairs. 
For example pil clean and other V occur 
before tu'n inan. tr. in mpi'li-tun J cleaned 
it, but before h an. tr. in mpi'li-ha I cleaned 
him. We may cali these V2, and say that 
the alternant of an. tr. after V; is 1 and after 
V: is h, while the alternant of inan. tr. after 
Vi, 2 is tun. 

In this manner we obtain an. intr. si 
(and su), and inan. intr. te’, after certain 
V. The an. intr. has alternants e after 
V,; i after V,.° The an. tr. has alternants 
1 after V...; h after Va; Suw after V.; aw 
after V,, I.; w after Vi, I, e; m after Vas, 
I,; zero after I,.a:. Theinan. tr. morpheme 
has alternants tu:n after V....4; Tun after 
V.; Tamen after V;; ntaman after V,, I,; 
amon after V,, It...a; mon after Vi, I.,¢; 
emen after I,. ' 


3.5. There are also a number of alter- 
nants of the stems themselves. When a 
stem, or the an. intr. morpheme following a 
stem, ends in a vowel, it has an alternant 
with a different final vowel when w he 
(alternant of wa after an. intr.) or luwa 
the other follows (§6.1-10). 

Some stems have alternants with redu- 
plicated initial syllable when they are fol- 
lowed by ma habituative (§5.7). 

There are some “non-initial’’ stems for 
body-parts which occur only with some other 
stem immediately preceding (§6.41). It 
may be possible to consider these as alter- 
nants of the ordinary “initial” stems for the 


19 The subscripts are used here to indicate in 
what way alternants of the various morphemes 
occur after the same sub-classes of Vor I. Thus 
V>» occurs before alternants i, m, tu-n of the three 
morphemes, while V, occurs before alternants e, 
m, ntamen. We may write m as an. tras (ie. 
that variant of the an. tr. morpheme which occurs 
after V...). Then tun is inan. tr.., and so on. 
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same body parts. This may be relatively 
simple where the phonemes are much the 
same: xkfn bone, i-kane in néa‘ki-kaného 
I tapped him on the bone. Where this is not 
the case, such alternation can be based only 
on the analog of the above: nna4xk my hand, 
but ilenée in nkoSi-lenté-na I washed his 
hands with my own hands.” These stems 
with two alternants would then occur in 
both initial and non-initial positions. It 
may even be possible to consider the instru- 
mentals I (short non-initial stems indicat- 
ing by body-part or by activity) as alternants 
of particular initial stems. 


4. Morpheme classes. The following 
morpheme classes may be noted in Dela- 
ware for the purposes of the structural 
statements to be given below.”4 


F: Particles which do not occur with other 
stems (§6.43). 

F,: Particles which occur as first of two 
stems. 

F;: Particles which occur only as second 
of two stems. 

N: Noun stems (§6.42). 

N2: Stems which occur only after a pre- 
ceding noun stem. 

V: Verb stems. 

V:: Stems which occur only after a preced- 
ing verb stem (§6.41, 44). 

I: Instrumentals, a sub-class of V2, but 
occurring rarely after V2 (§6.29, 40). 

R: Person affixes 1, 2, 3, 4. 

G: Object (goal) component. 

P: Plural suffixes. 

M: Modal prefixes: enta when, e'li while, 
ete. (§4.4). 

Q: Negative prefixes and particles, except 
kati (§5.4). 

N,: The suffixes he: and i which change a 
noun into an intransitive verb (§6.35- 
6). 


* The non-initial stems are of course comple- 
mentary to all initial stems. The question is 
what distributional basis there is for combining 
the pairs which refer to the same body-part. 

2 This would not constitute an adequate list 
for other purposes. 
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In addition to these, the following in- 
dividual morphemes will appear in the 
structural statements: 


an. tr. suffix 

an. intr. suffix 

inan. tr. suffix 

inan. intr. suffix 

1 imperative (see section 2 above). 

Ke intransitivizer suffix (§6.18, and 3.1 
above). 

avi reciprocal suffix (§6.34). 

Ix 2-goal transitivizer suffix (§6.19). 

—on intransitivizer (consisting of dropping 
the on of those alternants of inan. tr. 
which end in mon, §3.10; 6.18). 

kati don’t (§5.4). 


n indeed directive predicator suffix (§5.9-12, 


and 1.3 above). 

ma past habituative suffix (§5.7). 

e if, suffix occurring last except for 4 ought 
(§5.2). 

epan past momentaneous suffix, occurring 
last except for inka preterite (§5.5). 

—V1 + e participle prefix (§4.9-11, and 1.2 
above). 

S agentive suffix, occurring with participles 

(§4.9). 
nk locative suffix after nouns (usually with- 
out preceding person, §3.6). 

Ti diminutive suffix (§6.37-9, and 3.1 
above). 

a preterite final suffix (§3.11; 5.6; and 1.6 
above. Although it occurs after some 
verbs as well as after nouns and par- 
ticiples, the incidence after verbs is 
very small.). 

4 ought final suffix (§5.3). 


5. Morpheme sequences. The follow- 
ing equations indicate substitutability of 
the equated sequences within longer con- 
structions. 

Fi + F, = F. (Eg. kwérti one, nia 
two are substitutable for the sequences 
kwaT4'S siz, ni‘Sa°8 seven.) 

Vi + an. tr; = Vat. (The subscript ; 
indicates any one of the sub-classes of 3 4 
above.) 
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V; + inan. tr.; = Vit. 

Vi + an. intr, = Vai. 

V + inan. intr. = Vii. 

V + Ve + an. intr. = Vai. 

V+oleoné +h =V+I1. (oloné by finger 
is V2, h with fingers is I, §6.29.) 

I, + an. tr.; = Iat. 

iF + inan. tr., = Tit. 

V. + Iat = Vat. (Vx includes the V2 
above and other V, §6.21.) 


(Substituting the an. tr. alternant aw 
for the on of inan. tr. alternants which 
end in on makes room for two objects.) 

V + inan. tr. —an + N = Vit + GR. 
(nn4-rem téntay I’m going after the fire, 
nna‘Teména I went after it with a as GR 
and Toman as inan. tr.) 


Beyond this point, it is more convenient 
to state all the remaining sequences of 





































































































Vz. + Iit = Vit. morphemes within a stress-unit word in 
Vii GP 
nk 
A P 64 1GP-H+-4 
it | G3 
‘ 
Hh — SSS 
— | Ma S 
G2 
Q at | —— 
e Gil 
e Spon 
kati 
4 ai 
Vite | anf 3 
Fia. 1 


N + Nz. = N’. (N’ to indicate that the 
equation cannot be repeated.) 

N + Nv = Vai. 

V + aw + Ke = Vai. (aw is an alternant 
of an. tr.) 

V + an. tr. + ori = Vai. (Alternatively, 
ati could be added to the morpheme 
class GR as an object pronoun; its posi- 
tion after an. tr. would be unexception- 
able.) 

V + an. intr. + Ix + GR = Vat. (Hence 
two object pronouns may follow Ix, 
one more than follow Vat.) 

V + inan. tr. —an + aw + GR = Vat. 


the form of a diagram.” Beginning from 
the left-hand edge, if we draw a line which 
never turns back leftward (but goes to the 
right, or up, or down) and never crosses a 
horizontal bar, then the sequence of mor- 
phemes (or morpheme classes) through 
which the line passes is a sequence that 
occurs in Delaware. 

Morphemes placed above and below 


22 The diagram is presented here not as a clearer 
display of forms, but as a compact expression of 
their complex relative distributions. It does not 
repeat distributional statements made in English, 
but replaces them. 
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each other are substitutable for each other. 
Morphemes which are to the right or left 
of each other occur together in some se- 
quence, unless they are completely sepa- 
rated by a horizontal bar (in which case 
they do not occur together in any sequence). 
The chief shortcoming in this diagram lies 
in its failure to show much of the relative 
order of the morphemes. The order of 
morphemes in the diagram is in general 
that which occurs in speech, except for the 


23 Among the other shortcomings are the repeti- 
tion of epan and GP. Since the geometric rela- 
tions correspond to the distributional relations 
among the morphemes, the correspondence loses 
from piacing a morpheme in two geometric posi- 
tions. The diagram is also unable to show that 
—Vi + e occurs usually with the 3rd person 
morpheme of R, and that a preterite occurs. after 
very few non-participle verbs, and that every 
3 + N is followed by G4 (obviative). 
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following major departures: the main part 
of n, and the i-w portion of Q and kaéi, 
occur just before GP, as does Ti; 1 is a final 
suffix which may be said to occupy the 
position after it, at, ai; e and apan occur in 
the position just before a and 4; ma is a 
final suffix (position of a and 4); when R and 
s occur after M, i, or —V1 + e; they occupy 
the position before GP, as P always does. 
The departures from the actual order of the 
morphemes were necessary partly because 
many of the morphemes had alternants 
with different positions, but chiefly because 
morphemes which substituted for each other 
had to be placed one over the other no 
matter where they occurred in speech; and 


morphemes which were most clearly de-. 


pendent on others in their distribution had 
to be placed in the column adjoining those 
others if possible. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 














REVIEWS 


CoMPARATIVE VOCABULARIES AND PARAL- 
LEL TEXTS IN Two YUMAN LANGUAGES OF 
Arizona. By Leslie Spier. University of 
New Mexico Publications in Anthropology 
No. 2, Albuquerque, N. M. The Univer- 
sity of New Mexico Press, 1946. 150 pp. 
$2.00. 

This work from the pen of a distinguished 
ethnographer contains, as one might expect, 
a good deal of valuable ethnological informa- 
tion. Unfortunately this is buried among 
a mass of linguistic data which, though by 
no means valueless, would require consider- 
able reinvestigation and much additional 
material from related dialects in order to be 
of immediate use to linguists. To be sure, 
in view of the scarcity of competent field 
workers, linguists must be grateful to all 
ethnologists who go out of their way to 
collect American texts or vocabularies. 
But our gratitude would be even greater if 
they did not normally consider this out- 
side their province—if, in other words, they 
acquainted themselves with the rudiments 
of the linguistic method. Similarly, of 
course, linguists should not work among 
aborigines without acquiring at least an 
elementary knowledge of all relevant cul- 
tural data. Only recently this has been 
pointed out with some emphasis by C. F. 
Voegelin and Z. S. Harris in Linguistics in 
Ethnology (SJA 1. 455-65). 

According to Kroeber (Classification of the 
Yuman Languages, UCPL 1. No. 3.21-40) 
the Yuman family is composed of four 
groups: 1. the northwestern upland Arizona 
group, namely Walapai, Havasupai, plus 
three Yavapai dialects; 2. the Colorado 
River group, consisting of Mohave, Yuma, 
Maricopa, and two other languages; 3. 
the Colorado Delta group; and 4. the Cali- 
fornia group. Walapai in group 1 is ex- 
tremely similar to Havasupai (H), but dif- 
fers markedly from Yavapai. Of all the 
dialects in group 2, Mohave appears to be 
most closely related to group 1, especially 
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to Walapai. Maricopa (M) is set off 
against both Yuman and Mohave, but is 
very close to the other two languages in 
group 2. Without any reference to this 
complex relationship (which he himself has 
helped to establish) Spier has undertaken 
to compare the vocabularies of H. and M. 
At first glance this would seem to be about 
as fruitful as a comparison of Bavarian with 
Northumbrian. It may be conceded, how- 
ever, that a presentation of parallel vocabu- 
laries from two representative dialects in 
adjacent branches of Yuman is preferable 
to an indefinite postponement, for lack of 
complete data, of all comparative work in 
these languages. Even a merely approxi- 
mate indication of the degree to which the 
different branches have diverged from 
each other will be welcome to Americanists. 
But there are two much more serious ob- 
jections to the author’s method, pertaining, 
respectively, to phonology and semasiology. 

Spier warns us (p. 8) that ‘No brief can 
be held for the phonetic recording, but what- 
ever its inadequacies they hold equally 
for both [H. and M.] word lists.’ Elaborat- 
ing on this, he states (9, note 4a),.‘Some at 
least of my sound-pairs are authenticated 
by Kroeber’s comparisons: where we differ 
Kroeber’s statements are undoubtedly more 
certain. Incidentally, Kroeber remarks on 
the slovenly phonetic habit of the Walapai 
which I found among the linguistically 
identical Havasupai, and which accounts 
for the varying forms in which I recorded 
their words.’ This seems to point to a large 
number of free variants in H. In practice, 
therefore, the task of constructing a pho- 
neme system from the author’s phonetic 
recordings becomes well-nigh impossible, 
and his list of sound correspondences (9-13) 
for the two languages is largely useless. 
Havasupai 9, e.g., is given as the equivalent 
of Maricopa s. The list of examples, 
however, includes not only such pairs as, 
H. naéi'iga—M. énasi’c mother’s older sieter, 
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but also H. #ampu’d'iga—M. cdmpu'lig 
flies, mosquitos. H. s, on the other hand, 
is equated with M. c. Among the pairs of 
presumable cognates that are to illustrate 
this there are such dubious ones as, H. 
ya’asai’'ya—M. gwic%’k shadow, H. asa’— 
M. icpa’ eagle, H. imécma—M. gwicima’c 
sinew, and H. masma’*—M. gwicima’ 
sinew. (The final syllables of these last 
two pairs of words might possibly be re- 
lated; but throughout the book one is 
handicapped by the lack of any clues con- 
cerning the morpheme structure.) Further- 
more, groups of as many as five heteroge- 
neous sounds, which cannot possibly repre- 
sent variants of a single phoneme, are 
lumped together and compared with one 
or several sounds in the other language. 
Thus H. h, x, ’, w, or zero are said to cor- 
respond to M. x or x. The list of words 
quoted to substantiate this theory is as 
unconvincing as one might expect. A 
similar cavalier treatment of the comparison 
of two neighboring Romance languages 
could easily lead one to suppose that French 
frére and Spanish hermano are somehow 
derived from the same stem since Fr. pére, 
mere, fils, fille appear to be cognate with 
Sp. padre, madre, hijo, hija. 

Spier calls his study ‘semantic rather 
than phonetic and grammatical.’ ‘I wish’, 
he states (1-2), ‘to show the groupings, the 
substantive categories, in which elements of 
vocabulary have been marshalled and the 
occurrence or non-occurrence of cognates 
in the several categories. In the course of 
making ethnographic surveys of these two 
tribes I attempted to record systematically 
the native terms for every cultural element 
....I prepared a list of all the Havasupai 
terms published in my Havasupai Ethnog- 
raphy ...and systematically inquired of 
Maricopa informants their words for the 
corresponding objects or activities in their 
culture. Where the Maricopa word dif- 
fered, the cognate of the Havasupai term 
was asked for, even though it might have no 
idiomatic usage.’ 
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Spier’s method would seem to be sub- 
consciously based on the wide-spread tacit 
assumption that man’s environment consists 
of certain given entities (objects, beings, 
events, and their interrelations), and that 
language simply names these a priori en- 
tities or MEANINGS. But as de Saussure 
pointed out some thirty years ago, it is as 
absurd to postulate meanings divorced from 
linguistic forms as it would be to assume 
the existence of morphemes without mean- 
ing. The SsIGNIFIANT and the sIGNIFI£ 
are as inseparable as the two sides of a piece 
of paper. It is only through learning a 
language, i.e. the simultaneous acquisition 
of forms and meanings, that a child learns to 


sort out the world of sense impressions into 


actions, happenings, objects, qualities, and 
so on. There are as many ways of doing 
this as there are linguistic communities. 
Even in those basic fields of the vocabulary 
where an agreement of lexical correspon- 
dences might reasonably be expected we 
often find strange discrepancies. The Eng- 
lish lexical opposition neck—throat e.g. 
recurs in French cou—gorge, but is not found 
in German, where Hals means both neck 
and throat, while the Gm. opposition Hals- 
Nacken is lacking in English. It would be 
useless to ask a bi-lingual informant, ‘What 
is your word for ouk?’ The language in 
question may have a separate and phono- 
logically unrelated name for every variety 
of oak tree; or its terms may oppose one 
or several varieties to one or several others; 
etc. Ina multitude of languages one would 
look in vain for the Engl. opposition mush- 
room—toadstool.! And, as every anthro- 
pologist knows, it would be worse than futile 
to look for the Eskimo or Aranta equivalent 
of Engl. uncle. Kinship term patterns 
differ of course according to the social 
organization in which they are employed. 


‘In his section on plant names (118-31) Spier 
recognizes this difficulty and states, ‘There is also 
uncertainty regarding English names of many 
plants known to the Maricopa, and unfortunately 
I secured no botanical identifications.’ 
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Nor can the problem be solved by follow- 
ing Spier’s procedure of simply assembling, 
say all the body-part terms in the two lan- 
guages to be compared—trusting that this 
will show up all the cognates. For this 
fails to take into account the often quite 
rapid diachronic shift of lexical oppositions, 
commonly called change of meaning: im- 
agine a comparative Germanic dictionary 
in which Gm. Kopf appeared, opposite 
Engl. head, in the list of body parts, while 
the cognate Engl. cup turned up, next to 
Gm. Tasse, in the section on household 
implements. What can conceivably be 
gained by presenting the juxtapositions, 
H. noi‘iga—M. én’w’ woman’s older sister’s 
child (42), H. mapii/k—M. gicmato” knee 
(81), or H. hapu’"—M. uti’c bow (45)? 
Spier’s vocabulary lists can, incidentally, 
by no means be called a Havasupai-Mari- 
copa dictionary; for the correspondence in 
meaning of the terms given in parallel 
columns is often vague or non-existent. 
The section on ‘Houses’ e.g. (58-61) is 
merely an inventory of the terms pertain- 
ing to housing found in the two languages. 
It contains only one pair of cognates, and 
among the other words there are only three 
or four pairs that have a comparable mean- 
ing. 

No need to dwell any further on the fal- 
lacy of imagining that it is technically pos- 
sible to arrive at a semantic comparison 
without a previous phonological and mor- 
phological analysis. To hark back once 
again to a distinction that de Saussure es- 
tablished a generation ago, a linguist is 
above all concerned with language, not with 
speech. It is not his task to describe the 
infinite variety of verbal behavior or of 
cultural peculiarities, but to define the 
underlying phonological, morphological, and 
lexical opposition patterns (which differ 
from language to language and can be com- 
pared only asa whole). The differentiation 
between LA LANGUE and LA PAROLE is in 
no way metaphysical or mentalistic; it 
simply corresponds to the difference be- 
13 
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tween the community and the individual, 
between a social institution and the use 
which given individuals make of this insti- 
tution. For the purposes of scientific in- 
vestigation, language must be regarded 
as an isolated field. However useful a 
knowledge of psythology and ethnography 
may be to the linguist, references to psy- 
chical or ethnological matters have no 
place in a statement about language. 
Correspondingly, a comparison of cultural 
entities, even though it may be as valuable 
as Spier’s comparative descriptions of the 
H. and M. cultures, cannot serve as the 
basis of a study in semantics. Meillet’s 
observation in Linguistique historique et 
linguistique générale (2, p. 89. Paris, 
1936) is still pertinent: ‘si la linguistique 
et l’anthropologie sont des sciences con- 
nexes, si méme la linguistique est une 
partie de l’anthropologie au sens large, il 
est matériellement impossible d’établir un 
lien entre les faits de langue et les princi- 
pales questions qu’étudient les anthropo- 
logues; et 14 méme ot |’on apergoit la pos- 
sibilité d’établir une liaison et od cette 
liaison commence de s’établir, il ne s’agit 
encore que des premiers essais; il faut espérer 
que les efforts faits en ce sens seront pour- 
suivis; la linguistique et l’anthropologie y 
trouveront profit, mais ce travail exigera 
une critique serrée, et il serait vain de 
s’attendre 4 ce que la recherche soit aisée.’ 


HH. V. VELTEN 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


THE INTONATION OF AMERICAN ENGLISH. 
By Kenneth L. Pike. University of Mich- 
igan Publications, Linguistics, vol. 1, pp. 
xi + 200. University of Michigan Press, 
Ann Arbor, 1946. 

Originally for teaching purposes, Pike’s 
formulation is here published, with some ex- 
pansion and revision and with a partisan 
review of the literature, for the consideration 
of students of speech. The formulation is 
still in progress; statements are often 
radically modified by later comments. Since 
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Pike is familiar with tone languages, the 
contrast betwi the tones of some lan- 
guages and the intonations of many lan- 
guages is clear-cut and explicit (24-5) 
and involves the unit of the syllable. 

The handling of the intonation in Amer- 
ican English by Pike depends on two 
assumptions: 1. that four postulated pitch 
levels will account for the pitch changes; 
2. that the significant pitch changes about 
a dominant stress constitute the primary 
dynamic structure of the sentence and that 
this ‘primary contour’ is the basis for the 


rhythm unit. 
1. The argument for the four pitch levels 
is simple: “... three separate rising glides 


were discovered which had different seman- 
tic values; their three respective final end 
points plus the one initial point demanded 
four points of reference. Five reference 
points did not seem necessary...” (2). 
“A description in terms of five or six levels 
would leave many theoretically possible 
combinations of pitch unused’ (26). Pike 
cites Ripman who had assumed three levels 
and occasionally two more. These four 
levels are to be the basis for a phonemic 
handling. To settle on these four levels is 
to assume that if an interval is discriminated 
it must lie between pitch levels each of 
which is discriminated; a conclusion which 
does not follow. 

Though they are not mathematically 
fixed, uniform, or predictable (26) the 
“levels” are treated as a four-tone scale in 
terms of which the pitch changes are to be 
described. In fact, Pike approves the 
transfer of this scale to “.. . a flute or saxo- 
phone, using just four of the notes; glides 
are not indicated under such a method but 
the pitch levels become even more unmis- 
takable (133). 

There are two objections to such a postu- 
lated scale, however elastic. In the first 
place, when the speaker (or listener) comes 
to a place in the rhythm structure where a 
significant pitch change is to occur, he does 
not find himself on some one of four ‘levels’ 
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of this scale and therefore produces his 
intervals as “3 to 1, or 2 to 4, etc.”” Instead 
the speaker makes his significant interval(s) 
from the median tone on which he chances 
to be, the actual or relative pitch of which 
is indeterminate. What is significant is 
not the position of the ‘initial point’ of the 
interval but the interval itself. Single 
intervals or groups of intervals reinforce or 
supplement the rhythm structure of the 
sentence(s). But this does not involve a 
four-level scale; the analysis should be in 
terms of intervals, not of pitch levels. 

In the second place, not all the intervals 
of American English are indeterminate; 
“extra-high, high, mid, and low” (25) will 
not define them. Some of the intervals 
may be definite and have been reported 
again and again by competent observers; 
thus the unison (‘level contour’) (61), the 
rising slide of the fifth for the direct ques- 
tion, and the falling interval of the fifth 
(often after a rise) for finality. Intervals 
are often repeated with precision in the 
course of the sentence(s). Rime to be 
heard must occur on identical intonations. 

The four-level scale is both too definite 
as to the initial pitch of the interval, and 
too indefinite as to the actual interval. 
It is to be said that Pike feels that the for- 
mulation is in progress, and he recognizes 
some of the difficulties. (26, 44, 101). 

2. To make the ‘primary contour’ the 
basis of the rhythm unit is contrary to the 
structure of the English sentence long or 
short. The pitch change is an adjunct of 
the rhythm, not the basis of the rhythm. 
That the rhythm organization is primary 
is apparent when an artificial larynx 
produces intelligible speech on one un- 
varying pitch; and when the utterance is 
whispered without tone and without pitch 
changes. Cf. Pike, ‘Whispering appears 
to eliminate them (intonation contours), 
but retains the stress differences, which in 
whispered speech, sometimes give the illu- 
sion of intonation” (99-100). Confusing 
pitch contours with rhythm structure leads 
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to a tangle of supplementary hypotheses 
(68-88). The closing sentence runs: ‘‘Lex- 
ical stresses can be partially or completely 
suppressed elsewhere than at the beginning 
point of a primary contour; in most com- 
pounds the freezing together of the elements 
has caused a near-permanent partial sup- 
pression of one of the stresses with the loss 
of its potential for full lexical stress, but 
not with the forcing of complete homophony 
with lexically unstressed syllables.” 

Pike recognizes however “the essentiality 
of combining intonation with rhythm” 
(109) and he states that the treatment of 
stress is not yet satisfactory (82). 

Stresses are pre-empted by the pitch con- 
tours and cannot be made essential factors 
of rhythm; therefore, stresses are counted 


. “suppressed” (when they are merely sub- 


ordinate) and a “rhythm unit” is defined 
as “a single rush of syllables without a 
pause” (37, 39, 67), as a recurrent burst of 
speed (34, 187). Just what is rushing with 
this burst of speed is not indicated. 

In the mass of “specific contours” which 
Pike presents (44-107) there is nothing 
which substantiates the four levels; in fact 
the ‘‘modification of contours” by spreading 
and narrowing of the intervals makes the 
scheme indeterminate enough to include 
anything. 

The minimum list of ‘contours’ proposed 
(107, 168-9) includes a falling intonation 
for finality, and a smaller interval for non- 
finality (momentary completeness); only 
one rising ‘contour’ is included which is to 
indicate both the slide of the direct question, 
and also intervals for expectation (anticipa- 
tion) (52). The discussion of the ‘“ques- 
tion” (163-168) shows merely the incon- 
sistent use of the question mark in English 
punctuation. 

Teachers of colloquial language to for- 
eigners are concerned with dialogue but 
much of the material which Pike analyzes 
is taken from the emotional utterance of 
plays which is subject to wide variations in 
rendering and is better left till the funda- 


mentals of normal intonation are ascer- 
tained. 

In the course of the discussion Pike tosses 
out a new phoneme, “the phoneme of syl- 
labicity” (98). To the reviewer that seems 
the very phoneme of phonemes. 

A substantial amount of enthusiastic work 
has gone into the study; the report is a 
conglomerate from all the various stages of 
the project, so that the reader gets the sense 
of a pioneering enterprise. But the author 
blazes his trails heedless of familiar land- 
marks and the pioneering often comes to 
nothing. An explorer might make better 
use of the work that has gone before, and 
even a self-absorbed explorer oblivious to 
the earlier pioneering of others need not 
rename everything, and relocate everything 
by a postulated system of novel and un- 
reliable reference points. 

An improvised terminology with the em- 
bodied concepts is likely to be complicated 
and inadequate, and will make it difficult 
to extend the study of rhythm units with 
pitch changes into the related fields. In 
many cases it is not a matter merely of ex- 
tending the study into other fields but also 
a matter of handling direct and intimate 
associations like that of poetry of a culture 
with the music and with the dancing of that 
culture. (Cf. G. Herzog, Some linguistic 
aspects of American Indian poetry, Word 
2.82 (1946). 

Although the projects of D. Jones, Kling- 
hardt, Armstrong-Ward, and of Pike are 
primarily for teaching English to foreigners, 
they raise the question of the method of in- 
vestigation of rhythm and pitch factors in 
articulate languages and in music. Street 
cries, poetic recitation, chanting and other 
liturgical forms, recitative secco, are closely 
related to speech. It should be possible to 
collate the rhythm units of prose with the 
rhythm units of verse and of music. It 
should be possible to compare the significant 
speech intonations with other connecting 
and contrasting traits at the end of the 
rhythm units, like rime in verse, and the 
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melodic intervals and harmonic progressions 
in music. There must be a common system 
of concepts and a common notation for such 
comparison. 

For the handling of rhythm units a 
musical notation is available, using the 
rhythmic figure, grouped about the main 
beat of a takt, which is equivalent to the 
foot in verse and prose. The measure has no 
place in speech; the free rhythm of speech 
both in verse and prose is constituted not 
of like intervals in time, but of LIKE MOVE- 
MENTS whose durations may vary by 50%. 
Free use is to be made of barring, of slurs 
and of stress marks in this notation of the 
elementary unit (foot or figure) and of the 
larger inclusive rhythm units. The clumsy, 
continually amended string of ‘boundary 
markers, and junctures, etc.” is to be made 
coherent by use of an adequate, general 
rhythmic notation of the stresses, pauses, 
and groupings. 

The usual metrical notation (for foot and 
line) can also be made adequate for prose, 
verse, and for music; it has the advantage 
of not seeming to indicate definite time 
intervals. 

The treatment of the fundamental rhythm 
units with accessory pitch changes presup- 
poses a normal type of utterance in which 
these fundamental units figure. It is the 
familiar question of a standard type, of 
‘Ja langue”’. 

Animated, impassioned utterance, drama- 
tic and poetic renderings are often made 
effective by a deliberate perturbation of the 
normal; they are intentionally unusual. It 
is evident that such forms of utterance in 
actual social use are endless, depending on 
the individual’s ways and gifts. Such 
speech is not to be counted typical although 
it lies within the range of the native use of 
language and is important for linguistic and 
ethnological study, and the concepts de- 
veloped of rhythm and of pitch must apply 
to it. Such individualistic utterance of 
immediate, various social use is evidently 
‘Ja parole.” 
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For the normal type of slow, careful, 


impersonal, unemotional utterance the re- 
course will be to the quiet, careful narrative 
of legend and folklore without dramatiza- 
tion; to proverbs and sayings; to verbal 
messages which are quoted; to instruction 
and “briefing” primarily for information; 
to the routine communications in the proc- 
ess of an occupation. This standard type 
of utterance may figure as “la langue.” 

For the analysis of the rhythm units with 
accessory pitch factors of this normal type 
of utterance, a fundamental distinction is 
to be drawn between generic and specific 
patterns. Pike implies that the ‘‘two tunes” 
of Armstrong-Ward are two general patterns 
acceptable to natives (7). Each language 
has such generic, overall patterns of rhythm 
with accessory pitch changes; these serve 
to indicate the breath groups and sentences 
of the language in question. They do not 
lend themselves to a phonemic system of 
“oppositions”. The native takes them for 
granted unless they are violated by 
a foreigner. To substitute the generic 
rhythm-&-pitch patterns of another lan- 
guage is confusing and makes for a bad 
“foreign accent”. The British group and 
Pike as well mean to establish English 
generic patterns to supersede the native 
patterns of their pupils. In languages 
with a fixed word stress (e.g. Eng., Ger., 
Russian) the rhythm pattern is conditioned 
by the word stresses; in a language like 
French with a slight and variable word 
stress, the stresses of the rhythm patterns 
are a function of the breath group and the 
sentence. 

Each language has also the specific pitch 
patterns which are significant in connecting 
and contrasting the breath groups or sen- 
tences. Such significant pitch changes usu- 
ally occur at the end of the breath group or 
sentence. They are vocal indications of 
syntax in the more general sense. When 
the communication is not by word of mouth 
such locutions can be replaced by other lin- 
guistic devices. An equivalent paraphrase 
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may be substituted for the intonation. 
Pike uses such paraphrases (45, 58/9, etc.) 
and they are exemplified by D. Jones (OEP, 
14, 137, etc.). 

The important connecting and contrast- 
ing intonations from group to group in 
English may be listed: 

1. Parallel slides in sequence: rising for 
continuation, anticipation; falling for mo- 
mentary completeness in enumeration. The 
series is usually closed by a final slide of 
assertion or question. 

2. Contrasting slides: rising, falling or 
falling, rising; the first expects the second, 
the second harks back to the first. Often 
compressed into a syllable or two as the 
“circumflex” which implies comparison or 
contrast. (W. B. Chamberlain, Rhetoric 
of Vocal Expression, Oberlin, ’92, 88-137; 
also Prins. of Voc. Ex., Chicago, ’97, D. 
Jones, OEP, 714, 137, 142, 150, 155, 158.) 
Most of these can be extracted from Pike’s 
material; Pike is explicit as to the contrast- 
ing slides of speaker’s question, listener’s 
answer. (52, Cf. D. Jones, OEP, ’14, 142.) 

Pike’s scheme of notation, along with 
others of the same general type, constitutes 
a system of neumes, mnemonic devices 
easily read for the main stresses and group- 
ings with a rough indication of the accessory 
pitch changes; meantime the pupils learn 
the actual patterns from teachers and 
natives. 

For preliminary work on the intonation 
of speech, the significant intervals up and 
down from the momentary median tone 
may be indicated by pencil strokes on the 
text with digits to note the interval; “ /3, 
/5”’ represent rising slides of ca. a third and 
a fifth. This is specific as to the interval 
without an attempt to fix the median tone 
of the utterance. 

For exact study a mechanical transcrip- 
tion might seem possible. But it has proved 
that few speech vowels have a physical 
frequency, and no one can tell from the 
most detailed oscillogram what the pitch 
of a syllable is to sound like. The intona- 
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tion of speech is a matter of audition. To 
find what pitches are heard the one way is 
to have the ‘tune’ repeated from a phono- 
graphic recording on an instrument of 
freely variable stress and pitch with which 
the listener is adept; a violin or ’cello is 
the recourse. Pike suggests a slide whistle 
as well (133) but it lacks compass ang is 
not easily handled. This violin tune is 
written down with a freely moving line or 
with freely placed dots on a music staff 
alongside the independent notation of the 
rhythm units. Those who fear a “subjec- 
tive factor” must check the listener by 
other independent listeners. 


R. H. Stetson 


OBERLIN COLLEGE 


Rep.y To Horser’s Review: THe Story 
OF THE Navaso Hart CHANT. 

Harry Hoijer, reviewing my text, THE 
Story or THE Navaso Hart Caant, dis- 
agrees with many of my implicit con- 
clusions.! Certain of these are important 
to the discussion of the Navaho language; 
others concern personal taste. 

I shall first take up briefly several points 
which are important: they were established 
by Hoijer’s authority so far, I believe, with- 
out discussion. One of these is the aspira- 
tion in Navaho. I list -h as “final only 
(p. xi).” Hoijer says it occurs medially 
also, as my own text demonstrates. In 
words this is true, but I meant (and doubt- 
less should have said) that -h is final in 
stems, elements (post-positions, prefixes 
or whatever they may be called, perhaps 
even Hoijer’s syllable). For instance, -h 
of the prefix dah- 1. up, suspended 2. for- 
ward may appear in the middle of the word 
because of inflection but it is nevertheless 
the final sound of dah-. 

Similarly -oh- SECOND PRONOMINAL SUB- 
sect of the puatL occurs only within a word, 
since it has no independent existence, but 
-h is final, so far as the element is con- 


1TJAL 11.123-5 (1945). 
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cerned, although it may seem to be medial 
in forms such as ’oh’4-c you two are starting 
off into indefinite space. 

Hoijer’s statement, “Actually, h occurs 
initially too” is an interesting subject. 
He has discussed the question of h and x in 
NavaHo PxHono.tocy. Elsewhere he writes 
that Sapir’s data contain the statement, 
“In the initial position of prefinal syllables 
before vowel a is found a spirant which may 
be pronounced either x or h., The former 
pronunciation is probably the more frequent 
in normal speech but my informants never 
objected to the substitution of h for x in 
prefinal syllables...”? My own inform- 
ants not only objected but objected strongly, 
to such substitution. My experience has 
in other respects confirmed such strong feel- 
ings on the part of informants and I think 
that here they are right in that genetic 
reconstruction of xa-, xo- and xi- will show 
greater validity than ha-, ho- and hi-. 
However since Navaho allows considerable 
leeway in pronunciation as well as in form, 
x or h may be tolerated. It is of prime 
importance at this juncture to consider the 
question an open one instead of finally 
settled since new data are added as new 
problems are solved by extended analysis. 

I can conceive of a whole Navaho gram- 
mar organized around the n- problem. 
From my analysis of the n- prefixes I get 
results quite different from Hoijer’s con- 
clusions which give rise to interesting points 
of general linguistic theory, among them the 
close interrelationship between consonant 
and vowel, perhaps even the conclusion 
that there is no conceptual difference. 
Hoijer criticizes my listing of syllabic n as 
a variant of consonantal n as “certainly an 
error.” This may turn out to be true but 
I do not yet admit the “certainly.” He 
goes on, ‘‘In many cases, however, syllabic 
n does not vary with n plus vowel; the 
familiar particle ’4nda and, for example, is 
never heard ’A4nida.” I have heard ’4nida, 


2 Navaho Phonology, p. 15 (University of New 
Mexico, 1945). 
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‘finda, ’ttnda and even ’inida, as well as 
*4nda. 
Hoijer summarizes a number of other 
“inaccuracies” which I take up seriatim: 
“The name tia: left-handed is consistently 
written tii-h.” I have never heard tia: 
for this. The name of my informant was 
tli-h, so pronounced by all I heard use it. 
It derives from the progressive stem tlah 
awkward, have difficulty, be left-handed used 
with the nominalizing suffix -{ and con- 
tracted to tid-h, according to a general rule 
of Navaho contraction. If Hoijer is correct 
that tli: occurs we should sometimes find 
tha-yi or tli. I never heard this but doubt- 
less he has. Morgan’s recordings’ are, in 
my opinion, the most accurate we have, 
almost certainly because he is a Navaho. 
He has tlah for left-handed. I should say 
here however that my own findings on final 
h do not always correspond with his. 
“«.. diifi they say (from djinf) is rendered 
djin.”” Most of my informants and many 
of the casual speakers I know use djin, 
as well as djini and, more rarely, djif. 
“...the stem -l-tsis to whip is several 
times recorded -l-tskis.”” This stem is so 
recorded because that is the way it was 
most commonly pronounced by the inform- 
ant. This stem is not the same as -tsis 
but rather the augmentative -tsxis which 
sometimes becomes -tskis as it did in 
tli-h’s case and commonly in the vicinity 
of Nava, New Mexico where he lived. This 
example introduces another phase of the 
h-problem which has phonetic-phonemic, 
grammatical and semantic manifestations.‘ 
“« .. . djilgai white is consistently recorded 
djitgai and without explanation translated 
winter.”” Actually djilgai is only part of 
the ceremonial name ‘inhi’ djitgai Winter 
Thunder. One reason Hoijer criticizes this 
word is that he assumes that the classifiers 
(zero, -d-, -1-, -]-) are thematic. Sometimes 


3 Robert W. Young and William Morgan, The 
Navaho Language (Education Division U. S. 
Indian Service, Phoenix, Arizona, 1943). 

4 Linguistic Diversity, IJAL 11.161 (1945). 
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they are, but more rarely than he assumes. 
The difference in the forms dji-t-gai and 
dji-l-gai is the classifier, -I- being causative 
in the active voice, -l-, the passive, hence 
djitgai someone (4 person) causes whitening 
(whiteness) and djilgai someone (4 person) 
has been whitened. The Navaho selected 
the form ‘inhi’ djitgai to differentiate Winter 
Thunder from White Thunder. Father Ber- 
ard corroborates this. Hoijer’s designation 
of the stem as -l-tsis to whip instead of -tsis 
is based upon the theory that -l- is a theme 
of -tsis. I have numerous examples of the 
verb -tsxis or -tskis whip which do not have 
this, the passive causative classifier. The 
verbs have different meanings where the 
forms have different classifiers, a fact I 
pointed out in 1940.5 

‘“« .. the verb ‘Adin he is gone is written 


“‘/din and ’édien in’ the same line (... if 


these are rhetorical variants; this should 
be explained). These are rhetorical vari- 
ants; lengthening is commonly used in 
Navaho for emphasis, even though it is also 
an important grammatical device with 
entirely different connotations. 

‘«.. the possessive stem -ke’’ moccasins 
is sometimes written -ké’.”” Navaho has 
two nouns -ke:’ foot, hoof, moccasin, shoe 
and -ké’’ track, footprint. These words may 
be used interchangeably, probably because 
their meanings are to the Navaho mind so 
similar. ' 

With these explanations three of Hoijer’s 
specific criticisms of inaccuracy remain: 
t&:’ three is correct and should be invariably 
so written; the same is true for nat’A-ni- 
leader, chief—there are typographical errors 
wherever these words are not so written. 
Inexcusable on any ground is ndzis’& he 
skinned it for fidzis’ah or, as Hoijer has it 
hdjis’'ah—at the time I took the text I did 
not hear this correctly nor did I know enough 
about the word to correct it. 


5 Origin Legend of the Navaho Flintway, p. 52 
(University of Chicago, 1943). 

* Agentive and Causative Elements in Navajo 
(J. J. Augustin, New York, 1940). 


The following strictures are answered 
for the sake of completeness rather than 
because they have linguistic importance: 

Slightly inaccurate is the reference ‘The 
Navaho Hailway Chant...has long been 
extinct.” I found a singer in the Lukachu- 
kai region who was still singing it in 1944 
when my text came out. I was not able to 
work with him; his chant may have been 
incomplete but it was not extinct.’ 

I should not have used the term ‘“un- 
official” system in referring to the Hoijer- 
Sapir system of Navaho orthography. Up 
to the time it was initiated it was customary 
to present such a system in a linguistic 
journal, inviting general discussion. It 
was published as the recommendation of six 
linguists in the American Anthropologist 
(36 :629-31) and, so far as I am aware, 
never discussed. However I should have 
been and should now be willing to use it— 
as I mentioned in the pamphlet under re- 
view (p. xi)—if I had time and other 
facilities for retranscription, and if there 
were then any prospect that Navaho would 
be uniformly written. As the situation now 
stands in working with Navaho material 
it is necessary to use at least five major 
systems and several minor ones, two of which 
are used by Hoijer. 

Says Hoijer, “The author should have 
been more concerned with the accuracy of 
her descriptions of Navaho phonemes.” 
The author adopted these descriptions from 
the Sapir-Hoijer Navano Texts*® but was 
unable, because of lack of typography to 
align one symbol with another in her own . 
texts. The descriptions of the sounds are 
there given as Hoijer has them. 

. The reviewer asks, ‘... why does Reich- 
ard persist in the antiquated ‘Hail Chant” 
and “Navajo” for the more recent and 


standardized ‘Hailway Chant” and ‘““Nav- 


aho”?’ The “standardization” of the -way 


7 Cp. also Clyde Kluckhohn, Review: The Story 
of the Navajo Hail Chant (AA 49.95-6, 1947). 

* Navaho Texts, pp. 12-3 (Linguistic Society 
of America, Iowa City, 1942). 
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suffix is like my own use of “unofficial” 
above. I explained in considering Father 
Berard’s translation of Upward-Reaching 
Way the meaning of the Navaho suffixes 
from which -way is derived.’ It purports 
to differentiate between a chant and a 
ceremony. Since I found that it does not 
do so, I conclude that the usage has no 
validity. It adds to, but does not clarify, 
the existing terminology of Navaho cere- 
monialism. Washington Matthews gave 
a meaning to the word cHANnT for Navaho 
which may be antiquated in Hoijer’s 
opinion; in mine it tells as much about the 
complex as -way and eliminates at least 
one point of terminological complexity. 
I greatly regret that my full discussion of 
this and other complex problems is not 
available but the delay in publication is 
unavoidable. I consider the use of Way 
and -way overdone. This however is an 
unimportant reason and I should waive it 
if we had anything to gain by adopting it. 

As for ‘‘Navajo,” I have explained my 
reason (p. x of text) for the spelling. I 
do not think it makes a bit of difference 
which way it is spelled and a perusal of 
any bibliography exclusive of entries under 
my name will establish the futility of stand- 
ardization. 

There was a long period (1930-7) of my 
work on the Navaho religion during which I 
relied on Sapir and Hoijer for the linguistic 
material, expecting its publication yearly. 
The Srory or THe Navajo Haw CuHAnt 
was recorded during this time when I had 
no means of checking it. Not until 1937 
when it seemed that my need of a grammar 
and dictionary was overwhelming and that 
theirs was not forthcoming did I start 
seriousiy to work independently on the 
language. I had the text here discussed 
lithoprinted under a sense of pressure about 

‘its. ceremonial and literary value, since 
tia-h, the narrator, had died and it was un- 
likely that I would be able to record as 


*The Translation of Two Navaho Chant 
Words, AA 44.421-4 (1942). 
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full a text of the myth again. I did not then 
and do not now consider it very good as 
linguistic material except insofar as it may 
be suggestive. If I had waited to give all 
the explanations Hoijer demands and which 
I agree would be desirable, the text would 
still be in four notebooks in a file. On the 
other hand, if I were using material pri- 
marily to present and confirm linguistic 
questions I should not use this text but 
rather others I have which are phonetically 
more reliable, or even Sapir’s and Father 
Berard’s which are now available. 

I make this protest because the tenets 
laid down in Hoijer’s work seem dogmatic 
and therefore final. Navaho is a living, 
growing representative of a great linguistic 
family, a language which, because of its 
diversity and changing form, may lead us 
to the solution of many Athapaskan prob- 
lems. It should therefore be open for 
discussion and the findings, when different 
from the dogma, should be freely admitted 
so that new rules may be formulated and 
new insights exploited. 


Guapys A. REICHARD 
BARNARD COLLEGE 
CoLumMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Tue ALeuT Lanauace. THE ELEMENTS 
or ALEUT GRAMMAR WITH A DICTIONARY 
In Two Parts ConTAINING Basic VocaBu- 
LARIES OF ALEUT AND ENGLISH. By Rich- 
ard Henry Geoghegan. 169 pp., United 
States Department of the Interior, 1944. 
Edited by Fredericka I. Martin. 

Veniaminov compiled the first grammar 
and dictionary of the Fox Island Aleut 
language in 1834 following pretty rigidly 
the familiar old Latin paradigms. This 
work Geoghegan has faithfully converted 
into English with some additions of minor 
items which his study of the Veniaminic 
literature discerned. The original was first 
translated into French by Victor Henry 
1879, and then into German by A. Pfiz- 
maier in 1884. In this, the best of the 


three translations, Geoghegan has actually 
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done no more than to Anglicize material 
available in the earlier translations. He 
has, because of his careful erudition, done 
a superior job, but from a scientific stand- 
point he has not cleared up the confusion 
which has resulted from Veniaminov’s 
forcing the language into the classical for- 
mat. 

Aside from the old Latin grammatical 
approach which Veniaminov brought to the 
original study, a few minor errors have 
crept into the Anglicized version, chiefly 
because neither Geoghegan nor his editor, 
Mrs. Martin, had an adequate personal 
acquaintance with living Fox Island Aleut 
speakers. Such errors lie largely in gram- 
matical interpretations of linguistic phe- 
nomena, omissions of morphology and syn- 
tax, and specifically in the pronunciation of 
the symbols as used by Veniaminov. Major 
omissions occur because Veniaminov, in 
his introduction, stated that he was dis- 
cussing only ‘those portions of Aleut which 
did not find comparable analogues in 
Russian. Because of his Indo-European 
background as a classicist he failed to recog- 
nize some of the most important categories 
of Aleut linguistic synthesis, and others, 
of an equal value, he scarcely more than 
touched. Consequently Geoghegan’s work 
was necessarily limited to what his eminent 
predecessor had observed during ten years’ 
residence at Unalaska. Nevertheless this 
work will serve to aid future study, although 
the classical approach must be abandoned 
in favor of the morphologic analysis ex- 
emplified by Thalbitzer in his Eskimo work. 

The editor hoped that the book would 
perhaps serve as a text book for government 
workers ministering to the needs of the 
different Aleut villages. It is, however, 
not written as a standard grammar, but 
adheres closely to the Veniaminic Russian 
original, and stands representative of the 
type of morphological grammar characteris- 
tic of 19th century philological discussion. 

The comprehensive series of conjugations, 
declensions, tense, mood, voice, etc., which 
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fills the body of the text have no real place 
in Aleut morphology because Aleut pos- 
sesses no real verbs and no real substan- 
tives, only bases, stems, and roots plus a 
multitude of suffixes. The entire section 
devoted to elaborate grammatical paradigms 
can be eliminated if the language be handled 
as Thalbitzer analysed his Eskimo gram- 
mar. Furthermore there are no true in- 
fixes in Aleut, although what should really 
be categorized as suffixes, have been termed 
infix by the authors. Perhaps the greatest 
value to science is the presentation of tables 
of inflections, verbal, pronominal, and 
adverbial. 

Mrs. Martin’s own erudition and faith- 
fulness to detail are manifested in her work 
on the English-Aleut dictionary, something 
not heretofore attempted. Veniaminov’s 
dictionary of 3000 entries is presented ver- 
batim with some omissions and minor 
additions, but with English replacing the 
Russian original translations. Semantic 
values suffer from having to re-translate 
the Russian definitions into English without 
recourse to the service of a native Aleut. 
The addition of an English-Aleut dictionary 
represents academic reconditeness and the 
editor’s attempt to pattern the whole project 
on the familiar high school grammar text 
glossary. 

The net result of this endeavor is that 
Geoghegan’s work is a superior duplication 
of the work of previous translators. As a 
text book it is impractical. As a by-product 
of 4 lifetime of scholarly research in Sinology, 
the treatise represents the linguistic view 
of the outmoded 19th century. As a guide 
and source-book, it presents a useful com- 
pendium of potential questions which the 
trained investigator could well consider 
when working with native informants. 


Jay E.uis Ransom 
ReEponpo Beacu, CALIFORNIA 


Here is the book to which we have been 
looking forward: Veniaminov’s famous Aleut 
grammar and dictionary translated for the 
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first time from Russian into English. The 
Veniaminov grammar and dictionary was 
translated by Richard Henry Geoghegan, an 
Orientalist, who spent the last forty years of 
his life in residence at Fairbanks, Alaska. 
He started his translation in 1906. The 
final compilation and publication of Geoghe- 
gan’s truly bulky materials fell to Fredericka 
I. Martin. The compilation and publica- 
tion were rendered doubly difficult by 
Geoghegan’s death a few years ago. Nor 
should one fail to recognize in this connec- 
tion the services of Ruth Gruber, and the 
cooperation of the Department of the 
Interior. 

Since the Véniaminov grammar and dic- 
tionary of Aleut are the background for this 
entire work, it will be well first of all to get 
one’s bearings as to what these are. 

Of the native languages which rim the 
Bering Sea, only one language was described 
in comparatively early time, Unalaska Aleut, 
and the writer-up none other than the Rus- 
sian priest long stationed at Unalaska. 
It redounds to the credit of Veniaminov 
that his studies and publications on a 
language already threatened with extinction 
belong to a period when it was not yet the 
vogue to make such studies and publications. 

Ivan Veniaminov was born in Siberia, 
in the Government of Irkutsk. He served 
as deacon at the Church of the Annunciation 
in the town of Irkutsk, and there was or- 
dained to the priesthood in 1818. In 1823 
he was sent to Unalaska, principal place 
of the eastern Aleutian islands, as mis- 
sionary priest in charge of the parish. There 
he was stationed for the following ten years 
or thereabouts, and wrote his Aleut gram- 
mar and dictionary, and his notes which 
were published in three volumes. He also 
translated into Aleut several Christian 
writings or tracts. 

About 1834, Veniaminov was transferred 
to New Archangel, capital of Russian 
America, the Sitka of today, and while 
there wrote and published a booklet on the 
Tlingit language. In 1838 he left New 
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Archangel for St. Petersburg and Moscow. 
In 1840, Veniaminov became a monk, as- 
suming the name in religion of Innokentjy. 
When late in the year 1840 a new diocese, 
termed the Diocese of Alaska, including 
the Aleutian Islands, was created by the 
Most Holy Synod of the Russian Church, 
Veniaminov was nominated bishop of that 
diocese. He then went for a second time to 
New Archangel, and after visiting many 
churches of the new diocese, including those 
of the Aleutian Islands, he traveled in 
certain parts of Siberia, stopping for some 
time at Yakutsk, where he made transla- 
tions into the Yakut language. Yakut was 
the third native tongue with which Veniami- 
nov had busied himself. In 1846 the Aleut: 
grammar and dictionary were published in 
St. Petersburg. In 1867, the same year in 
which Alaska was purchased by the United 
States, Veniaminov was made the head of 
the Russian Church. After holding this 
position for twelve years, he died in 1879. 

There are three Aleut languages which, 
from west to east, are: Attuan, Atkan and 
Unalaskan. On the whole, the Atkan leans 
on the Unalaskan and goes with it. Una- 
laskan with comparatively little variation 
includes the Aleut subdialects of the Alaska 
Peninsula of the mainland. All three of 
these languages belong to the Aleutian sub- 
stock of the Eskimoan stock. 

It was the Unalaskan Aleut language 
which Veriiaminov studied and presented. 
The exact title is in translation Veniaminov, 
I., Essay on the Fox Aleutian Language, 
St. Petersburg, 1846. Nowadays we would 
title the book rather: Unalaska Aleutian 
Grammar and Dictionary. After 15 pages of 
introduction followed by a table of contents, 
pages 1 to 87 set forth the grammar. Near 
the end of the grammar, Veniaminov gives 
two Aleut songs, without musical notes, fol- 
lowed by a very brief text on Biblical history. 
Following the grammar and bound with it, 
there is a dictionary, which has a separate 
pagination, the pages numbering 1 to 76. 
The entries are Unalaska Aleut with Russian 
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translation. Pages 77 to 111 furnish a list of 
Russian to Aleut cross-references. Then 
on pages 113-120 Veniaminov gives ten 
more Aleut songs with Russian translation, 
but again without musical notes. Pages 
121-126 furnish a list of the errata of the 
book. Two tabulations present forms of 
the verb. 

For representing certain sounds of Aleut 
not possessed by Russian, Veniaminov in- 
creased the Cyrillic alphabet by adding 
modifications to certain of its letters. 
Veniaminov’s enlarged Cyrillic alphabet for 
writing Aleutian has received universal 
acceptance among the Aleuts and in the 
Russian Church. 

Tue ALeutT LANGUAGE gives more than a 
mere translation of Veniaminov’s grammar 
and of his dictionary. It consists of a five 
and a half page preface, contributing orien- 
tation as regards the book, followed by notes 
by Geoghegan on the nature of the Aleut 
language, and a phonetic key and list of 
abbreviations, and the Aleut grammar of 
Veniaminov, and Veniaminov’s dictionary, 
with not only an Aleut-English section but 
also a full English-Aleut section. Even 
words from Veniaminov’s Notes have been 
added to the Aleut-English section. In- 
stead of presenting the tabulations of the 
Veniaminov grammar, the new book .sub- 
stitutes a Lord’s prayer version by Geoghe- 
gan based on the rendition of Veniaminov. 

Nothing better illustrates that Veniami- 
nov had a penetrating knowledge of the 
Aleut language and was far ahead of the 
times in which he lived than his first state- 
ment: there are in Aleut only two real parts 
of speech (verb, and accessory nominoid). 
The Aleut verb has two aspects (completive 
and noncompletive), two voices (active and 
passive), three tenses (past, present and 
future), and two asseverations (positive 
and negative). The Aleut verb is fond of 
nominoid forms, such as gerundives. The 
Aleut language runs entirely to postfixation. 
In compounding, the modificatory precedes 
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the modified. There is only natural gender, 
but there is singular, dual and tripiural 
number formally expressed. 


Joun P. HARRINGTON 
SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 


EsTUDIOS DE FONOLOG{A ESPANOLA. By 
(Syracuse University, 
Centro de Estudios Hisp&nicos.) Pp. 217. 
Syracuse, N. Y., Syracuse University Press, 
1946. $2.00. 

Tomas Navarro (-Tomds), the leading 
Spanish phonetician, presents in this volume 
a collection of essays on Spanish phonemics. 
The first part of the book (‘Unidades 
Fonolégicas”, 7-153) deals with the pho- 
nemes of Spanish, beginning with a brief 
theoretical discussion of sound and phoneme 
(“Sonidos y Fonemas”, 7-14), in general 
adhering to the criteria of the Prague school, 
and continuing with discussions of the sta- 
tistical frequency and aesthetic effect of 
Spanish phonemes as a group (15-30) and 
of specific phonemic features: vowels (31- 
45), syllable-structure (46-53), word-struc- 
ture (54-60), stress (61-76), intonation 
(77-101) and the sentence as a whole 
(102-7). A lengthy chapter on ‘El acento 
castellano” (108-153) deals with accent, 
not in the technical sense, but in the popular 
acceptation of the term as referring to the 
general peculiarities and effect of Spanish 
speech as contrasted with other languages. 
The second part (‘‘Fonologia Literaria’’, 
155-210) treats of the statistics and aes- 
thetics of the phonemic structure of various 
Spanish authors’ style, from the mediaeval 
poem of the Cid to Gabriel Miré. 

To this reviewer it seems that the book is 
misnamed, especially in the abbreviated 
title Fonologia Espafiola printed on the 
spine and the front cover. A better name 
would have been Aspectos Fonoldégicos de la 
Estética Literaria, since this is the prime 
concern of .the book, in both parts. No 
specific presentation or technical analysis of 
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Spanish phonemes as such is given; the 
analysis underlying the discussion is essen- 
tially the same as Trager’s.' The aesthetic 
validity of the commentary is beyond the 
reviewer’s competence to discuss; its rel- 
evance to scientific analysis is small. On 
the other hand, there seems to be little to 
call forth disagreement in the book, except 
the chapter on “El acento castellano”, 
which reviews and abstracts, apparently 
with full approval, all the folkloristic no- 
tions on the aesthetic qualities of Spanish 
(“manly”, ‘noble’, “clear”, “sonorous”, 
“harmonious”, etc.) that have been current 
since the Middle Ages. 

The Americanist’s prime interest in this 
book is as a base for study of Spanish influ- 
ence on American Indian languages. He 
will want to know: Does it afford usable 
information on Spanish phonemics, for re- 
lated linguistic studies? The answer is, No. 
By working through the book, we could 
undoubtedly extract a concise statement of 
the phonemes of (Castilian) Spanish, which, 
however, would not differ appreciably from 
Trager’s six-page analysis, and would not 
be as complete. In many instances, espe- 
cially in dealing with loan-words, our need 
is not so much for phonemic discussion as 
for detailed information on Spanish phonet- 
ics; for this, we must still refer to Navarro’s 
masterly Manual de Pronunciacién Es- 
pafiola,? the best and most exhaustive 
description of modern Castilian Spanish 
pronunciation. Even here, however, cau- 
tion is needed, as we must consider not only 
the phonetics and phonemics of present-day 
Castilian, but also those of American Spanish 
(discussed, but not extensively, at various 
points in Navarro’s Pronunciacién) and of 
older stages of the language.* The phe- 


'*TCLP 8.217-22 (1939). 

* 3rd ed., Madrid, 1926. 

2 As pointed out by Y. Malkiel, & propos of 
Spanish loan-words in Chamorro, at the Chicago 
meeting of the Linguistic Society of America in 
1945. 
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nomena of yeismo (/y/ < /&/) and seseo 
(/s/ < earlier /t*/, which in Castilian gave 
/@/) are common in American Spanish and 
must of course be taken into account. 
Other local peculiarities may also be found, 
such as the presence of final /e/ in some 
words which in standard Spanish end in a 
consonant, e.g. in Taos k’uli cabbage < New 
Mexican Spanish kéle: Sp. col ;‘ or the dialec- 
tal preservation of OSp. /h-/, as contrasted 
with its loss in standard Spanish, e.g. in 
Comecrudo hue’ya track < dial. Sp. huéya: 
Sp. uéAa (spelled huella). In the absence 
of detailed studies on American Spanish 
phonetics comparable to Navarro’s on 
Castilian, or as long as we have no linguistic 
atlases of American Spanish, researchers in 
this field will have to make their own studies 
and analyses of the relevant American 
Spanish dialects, as done by Trager for New 
Mexican Spanish in his study of loan-words 
in Taos.® 


Rosert A. Hat, Jr. 
CornELL UNIVERSIEY 


SoBrE Los CABILDOS IND{GENAS DE LAS 
Misiones. By Marcos A. Morinigo. Re- 
vista de la Academia de Entre Rios 1.29-37. 
Parana, Argentina, 1946. 

Rather than review the contents of vol- 
ume 1, number 1 of the Revista de la 
Academia de Entre Rios, we have confined 
our attention to the one article in this new 
journal which bears on an important prob- 
lem in native American linguistics. 

In this article, which is of interest to both 
linguist and historian, the author uses 18th 
and 19th century Guarani documents as 
basis for a historical study. Guaranf 
sources, the author informs us, begin in 
the 16th century with the work of Bolafios 
y Anchieta, and continue in the 17th and 
early 18th centuries in the works of Mon- 


‘IJAL 10.147 (1944). 
5 BAE-B 127.66. 
SIJAL 10.144-158 (1944). 
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toya, Restivo, insaurralde, Nicolés Yapu- 
guay,and others. The article traces, chiefly 
from a historical standpoint, a series of 
Guarani documents dating from 1756 to 
1827 which have to do with the Indian 
councils (cabildos) that were formed in 
Argentina by the Jesuit missions during or 
about that time. 

The Guarani text and Spanish translation 
are given for the oldest of these documents, 
which is a short funeral inscription dated 
1756. Translation only is given for some 
materials dated 1777 and 1800, and allusions 
made to a number of others. 

The last of the series, a proclamation 
dated 1827, is given in text and translation. 
The text occupies one printed page. This 
text contains a large admixture of Spanish; 
the author of the article attributes this to 
inability of the Guarani language to be 
adapted to the needs of the new political 
structure which was taking form after the 
European pattern. This the reviewer can 
readily admit as regards certain vocabulary 
items; but since the document shows that 
whole phrases and even sentences are 
inserted in Spanish, one suspects not poverty 
in the linguistic structure of Guaranf but 
rather the operation of cultural and eco- 
nomic factors which were lending prestige 
to the language of the conquerors. Morinigo 
himself points out evidences of ecclesiastical 
influence in the authorship of the proclama- 
tion, seen in a Latin quotation in the docu- 
ment and other internal factors. 

Morinigo’s article appears in the first 
number of a new publication in the field of 
history. This inclusion of an article based 
on South American Indian language ma- 
terials establishes a precedent which lin- 
guists would be glad to see followed in the 
future. There no doubt exist other unpub- 
lished documents, both in Guarani and 
other Indian languages, that would merit 
being made the basis for historical research 
(as Morinigo has done) or being edited with 
a translation and published as _historico- 
linguistic source material. Either type of 
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material would be of value to both the 
historian and the linguist. 


Wiiiiam L. WonpDeERLY © 
SuMMER INSTITUTE oF LINGUISTICS 


AMERICA EN EL TEATRO DE LOPE DE 
Veca. By Marcos A. Morinigo. Revista 
de Filologia Hispénica. Anejo II. Buenos 
Aires, 1946. Pp. 257. 

Morinigo discusses the impact of the 
American colonies on the Spanish public 
of the early 17th century; interest in America 
was quite considerable and had become 
crystallized and conventionalized along cer- 
tain very definite lines. 

Discussion of Indian languages is rather 
brief in this book devoted to general cultural 
impressions. The language of the Indian 
was barbaric. Lope and his contemporaries 
have given us some examples of this “In- 
dian language”, purely conventionalized 
utterances of supposedly primitive and 
barbaric nature. The phonemes and their 
distributions are purely Spanish. No seri- 
ous attempt is made at imitating Indian 
linguistic structure. Indian names, except 
those of well-known personalities, as Ata- 
hualpa, are fictitious and are made up 
on the basis of Spanish phonemics. The 
Indian, as Morinigo sums it up, was the 
conventional prototype of the barbarian.! 


1 Impressions of the culture proved no more 
accurate than impressions of the various lan- 
guages, generalized as one. During the latter 
half of the 16th century cultural interest in the 
Indies was awakened, mainly by the writings of 
Bartolomé de Las Casas and by his shocking 
revelations about the treatment of the Indian. 
His protests aroused public interest and much 
violent discussion, which culminated in the 
controversy of Valladolid, between Las Casas and 
Septlveda, the official historiographer of Charles 
V. This marked a turning point, and public 
interest in America increased steadily. Early in 
the 17th century popular impressions had become 
completely conventionalized. America was the 
distant land of exotic things and beings. The hot 
equatorial sun caused gold to grow in the soil and 
promised tremendous wealth to anybody who 
would mine it. The Indian of Lope de Vega was 
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It is impossible to read Morinigo’s book 
without drawing an unfortunate but obvious 
parallel. Popular belief has not advanced 
much since the 17th century. The Euro- 
pean—and, to a certain degree, the Ameri- 
can—schoolboy firmly believes that all 
Indians have the skin color of a ripe tomato, 
sneak and crawl through dense jungle, 
swing dangerous tomahawks, and scalp 
everything in sight; instead of speaking a 
language, they speak a “tongue” or simply 
say “ugh, ugh”. The attitude of the aver- 
age adult is not very different.: The Indian 
is dirty, ignorant, and incredibly primitive. 
Indeed, there are serious linguists, «who will 
speak about, and look for, traces and evi- 
dence of the intrinsically primitive in the 


languages of aboriginal peoples. 


Hans Wo.iFr 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


A Proro-MuskoceaN Parapicm. By 
Mary R. Haas. Language 22.326-32 (1946). 

LANGUAGE AND CuLtTuRE. By Ethel G. 
Aginsky. Proceedings: Eighth American 
Scientific Congress, pp. 271-6 (1946). 

MAN IN NorTHEASTERN NortH AMERICA. 
Edited by Frederick Johnson. Papers of 
the Robert S. Peabody Foundation for 
Archeology, vol. 3. (Phillips Academy, 
Andover, Massachusetts, 1946). Pp. xii, 
_ 347. 

La Lencua Tuneso. By Paul Rivet 
and Victor Oppenheim. Revista del Insti- 





as dark as the African Negro. He was usually 
half-naked, covered here and there with feathers, 
and he always wore a headdress of many-colored 
feathers; he never appeared without bow and 
arrows. He was enormously fierce. All Indians 
were cannibals and used deadly poisonous arrows 
to kill their enemies. Indian religion consisted 
of sun-worship. There were a few sympathetic 
details too. The Indian loved to dance and did 
so very gracefully. He was as fierce in love as in 
battle. And he was a hard worker, who could 
make beautiful objects of art and could be ex- 
ploited, to a degree unheard of in Europe, in 
mining gold and silver. 
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tuto Etnolégico Nacional 1.47-53 (Bogota, 
1943). 
O Parentesco Tupi-Guarani. By J. 
Philipson. Sociologia 8.53-62 (n. d.). 
Pucarairi (Nipo DE Risas). By Narciso 
R. Colman (Rosicran). Primera Serie, Le- 
tras A. C. Imprenta Guarani, n. p., 1946. 
D1aLect GEOGRAPHY AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 
ProsteMs. By Raven I. McDavid, Jr. 
Social Forces 25.168-72 (1946). 
BIBLIOTECA BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Redu- 
plication Service [letter to IJAL]. By 
George T. Smisor. 


Haas’ paper is based on her field notes 
from Choctaw, Koasati, Hitchiti, and Creek 
(Muskogee). She reconstructs a Proto-- 
Muskogean paradigm of the subject pronoun 
affixes used with active verbs. 


Aginsky notes that the participation of 
linguists in acculturation studies has been 
slight; she describes the important problems 
which arise when two different groups hav- 
ing diverse languages and cultures meet. 
It is recommended, as a first prerequisite, 
that linguistics establish the conceptualiza- 
tions of a group of people in relation to 
universals. The proposals, in general, are 
for a study of paired languages from the 
point of view of meaning rather than form. 
The paper is more programmatic than 
methodological, and derives its chief inter- 
est from the implied statement of intention 
by the author of future research; she has 
done work both with Salish languages of 
Oregon, and Pomo languages of California. 


The volume edited by Johnson consists 
of a dozen studies relating to the northeast- 
ern North American area, approached from 
the points of view of the various branches 
of anthropology, with a single, thirty-eight 


page bibliography. The article of linguistic 
interest was written by C. F. and E. W. 
Voegelin (178-94). The six language fam- 


ilies considered, with uneven emphasis, are: 
Athabascan, Iroquoian, Siouan, Algonquian, 
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Eskimo, and Beothuk. Eskimo is discussed 
in relation to Algonquian, very briefly, dis- 
missing the theory of a genetic relation, 
and discussing instances of borrowing. 
Siouan is included chiefly for its interesting 
geographic distribution in the area treated 
in the volume (and, indeed, the other lan- 
guage families are also discussed from the 
point of view of past and present distribu- 
tion in the area as a whole). Beothuk is 
assumed to be not Algonquian, and two 
alternative explanations of resemblances 
are suggested: Beothuk may have borrowed 
from Algonquian; or, conversely, it may 
even have served as a sort of substratum 
along the north Atlantic coast. Algonquian 
groups (Western, Central, Eastern) are 
treated at length, with a critical summary 
of internal relationships. Connections be- 
tween the Iroquoian tribes scattered among 
the Algonquians must await descriptive ma- 
terials, on which to base reconstructions. 
In Athabascan, a partial correlation exists 
between the culture areas and the language 
groupings, arrived at independently. 


Rivet and Oppenheim refer to Father 
Rochereau’s work on Tunebo, La lengua 
tuneba y sus dialectos (Pamplona, 1926- 
27): thanks to him, they claim, this language 
is well known, and classifiable as Cibéa. 
However, the language of the Pedraza group 
was not investigated by Father Rochereau, 
and this the authors focus on. This tribe 
was contacted during a geological expedition 
by one of the authors. After a brief eth- 
nographic résumé, a vocabulary of some 
180 items concludes the study. On this 
basis, it is decided that the Pedraza speak 
a dialect of Tunebo. . . . Included with this 
reprint was a single type-written sheet, 
containing a vocabulary of Mashko (Rio 
Madre de Dios at the confluence with Rio 
Colorado, Southeastern Peru); a note on 
the page states that the Mashko Indians 
were encountered by Oppenheim during 
another geological expedition, in 1944; a 
few ethnographic notes are appended. 


Philipson’s article, with brief English 
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summary, compares two papers on Tupi- 
Guarani kinship, both published in 1946: 
one of them is by Charles Wagley and 
Eduardo Galvéo; the other by Philipson 
himself. He discusses the original Tapirapé 
and Tenetehara (Guajajara) terminologies 
of the former, with reference to the lin- 
guistic and sociological interpretations of- 
fered by himself. “Their point of view, 
that the different tupi—guarani tribes tend 
to share a common kinship system, com- 
parable to the Dakota System, could not 
be accepted, and several arguments to the 
contrary are brought up.” 


The Colman item is the first part of a 
Guaran{ joke book. The whole book is 
advertised to contain 200 jokes, which, 
according to the preface, are of both native 
and Spanish origin. Unfortunately, there 
is no translation. A rather naive glossary of 
folklore terms in Spanish is included. 


McDavid senses that linguistics is one 
of the most rapidly developing fields in the 
social sciences; that advances in techniques 
are correlated with the inclusion of linguistics 
in the social sciences by anthropologists 
belonging to what he calls the Boas-Sapir 
school. He cites the work of Whorf, and 
applies the general principles of language 
as a mirror of culture to dialect geography. 
The treatment is anecdotal, giving, in the 
main, samples from the experience of one 
linguist in the field of American English 
dialect geography. 


Smisor’s letter states that the Biblioteca 
Benjamin Franklin (Paseo De La Reforma 
34, Mexico, D. F.), has a photoduplication 
service, of which he is in charge, similar 
to that of the Library of Congress. Their 
list of available materials on microfilm 
already includes quite a number of items 
on the N&huatl language. They are willing 
to make microfilm copies of documents re- 
quested by scholars and institutions. 


Tuomas A. SEBEOK 
Inprana UNIVERSITY 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF INDIAN FOLKLORE TExtTs IN LATIN AMERICA: 1946 


Aschmann, Herman P. Totonac pho- 
nemes. IJAL 12.34-43 (1946). Totonac 
text, with literal and free English transla- 
tions (p. 40-41), from Zapotitlin de Méndez, 
Puebla, México, of a tale about a man 
abandoning wife who kills him and becomes 
wife of a monkey. 

Charlin Ojeda, Carlos. Cantares de la 
Isla de Pascua. Atenea, afio 23, tomo 85, 
nos. 253-254, p. 102-111; nos. 255-256, p. 
288-301 (1946). On folk music and poetry 
in general of this Polynesian Pacific insular 
possession of Chile, its children’s songs of 
kai-kai games, satiric, sentimental, dramatic, 
religious, funereal, epic, war, magic, witch- 
craft and other songs, with il. texts in native 
language and Spanish translation. 

Colman, Narciso R. Folklore guaranf: 
Pucaraiti (Nido de risas), con doscientos 
chistes en guarani; dulces que ir4n apare- 
ciendo por serie; primera serie, letras A.C. 
Asuncién, Imp. Guarani 1946. 30 p. 


Guarani texts of jokes and anecdotes cur- 
rent among Paraguay folk. . 
Delgado Vivanco, Miguel Angel. 


Los 
cantos religiosos antiguos. El aillu (Cuzco, 
Peru) 1, nos. 1-2, p. 29-37 (1945). 

Delgado Vivanco, Edmundo. El ‘mal 
de ausencia”’ y las despedidas en el folklore. 
El aillu (Cuzco, Peru) 1, nos. 1-2, p. 59-116 
(1945). Gives Quechua texts (verses only) 
and Spanish translations of 313 wainus 
or folksongs, chiefly from Grau (formerly 
Catabambas), Apurimac, Peru, with notes of 
provenience, on themes of parting, travel- 
ing, absence, fate, returning and the like. 
Also Spanish verses of 13 yaravies. 

Farfén, José M. B. Cantos quechuas de 
Ancash. Revista del Museo nacional 
(Lima) 13.145-152 (1944). Quechua texts 
and Spanish translations of 15 folksongs 
from Ancash, Peru, thought to be fragments 
of ceremonial songs. 

Gonz4lez Casanova, Pablo. Cuentos in- 
digenas, recogidos por . . . Mexico, D. F., 
Imprenta universitaria 1946. xix, 202 p. 


(Universidad nacional auténoma de México. 
Biblioteca de filologia y lingiiistica indf- 
genas,I.) 14 folktales, mostly animal tales, 
in modern Nahuatl folkspeech, with Spanish 
translation, without indication of proveni- 
ence (all from Tepoztlan?). 

Pike, Kenneth L. Another Mixtec tone 
pun. IJAL 12.22-24 (1946). Mixtec text, 
with literal and free English translations, 
from Oaxaca, Mexico, of a tale whose point 
depends on resemblance of words for “palm” 
(which priest sent Indians for) and “fox” 
(which they brought him). 

Quijada Jara, Sergio. Del folklore 
huanca. El comercio (Lima, Peru) Jan. 
1, 1946, no. 55,467, first section, p.6. De- 
scribes festival of pandillas, observed for 3 
days after Carnival in certain Peruvian 
districts, in which boys and girls have 
opportunity to observe character of pro- 
spective mates. Some verses of its songs 
are given in Quechua with Spanish trans- 
lation. 

Radin, Paul. Zapotec texts: dialect of 
Juchitan Tehuano. IJAL  12.152-172 
(1946). Zapotec texts and English trans- 
lations of 10 folktales collected in 1912 
from a native of Juchitan, Oaxaca, Mexico. 

Souza-Novelo, Narciso. X-wich-k’in; le- 
yeada maya. Yikal Maya Than (Merida, 
Yucatan, Mexico) 7, no. 80, p. 80-83, 86-88 
(1946). Legend of an Itz4 Indian girl of 
Chichén Itz4, Yucatan, who fell in love 
with a captive, freed him, but both were 
killed in flight. Some of the speeches are 
in Maya, with Spanish translation; also 
there is a vocabulary of Maya words used 
elsewhere in the text. 

Wonderly, William L. Phonemic accul- 
turation in Zoque. IJAL 12.92-95 (1946). 
Zoque text and English translation, from 
Copainalé, Chiapas, Mexico, of a tale of 
John the soldier. 


R. 8S. Boaes 
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